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The Antique Porcelain Co., Ltd. 


Works of Art 


oh, 


_ 48 East 57th § 


it ~ 149 New Bond Street, _ 
_ NEW YORK . 


Managing Bilector : ee ; LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: MAYfair 1254-5 
; Cable: Apoco, London: 


if 


ei 
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AARLBOROUGH 


OF LONDON 


VY. van GOGH (1853-90) Paysanne glanant 
Black crayon drawing 20$ x 16% inches (52-5 x 41 cm.) 


EXHIBITION — MARCH 


XIX and XX CENTURY WATERCOLOURS & DRAWINGS 
and 
XX CENTURY SCULPTURE 


Fully illustrated Catalogue 5/-. One dollar U.S.A. (including postage) 
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FINE OLD MASTERS FROM ENGLISH PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 
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SO UVMEBY’ 


Founded 1744 


announce the Sale on Wednesday, 23rd March, of 


IMPORTANT OLD MASTER 
PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS 


the property of 


G. W. ANDREWS, ESQ. 
the Estate of the late Mrs. WILLIAM H. MOORE of New York 


and other owners 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Andrews, 1748 274 by 42 inches 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. 


Illustrated Catalogues (28 plates) 10/— 
All Plain Catalogues 6d. Post free 


SOTHEBY & CO., 34 & 35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Hyde Park 6545 Telegrams: Abinitio, Wesdo, London 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 61 Broadway, New York. Telephone: Bowling Green 9-0765 
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House otf Perez 
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A fine late roth Century KAZAK 
from the Caucasus. Size 7 ft. 9 in. by 
5 ft. 1 in. Ref. No. 49627. Price £155. 


Mahogany 


secretaire bookcase with 


Ayailable at the time of going to press. 


1p WNL ' eee : 
fretted and swan neck cornice Leading Carpet Specialists in 


Britain and the Netherlands 


yyy ey 


of fine quality and good colour 
7 10 High 3' 6" Wide 


a) 


THE 


House otf Perez 


112 and 168 BROMPTON ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.3 


Telephones: KENsington 9878, 9774 & 1917 (2 only) 


Valuations for Insurance and Probate 


J) 22) 22) 2 2 


MAPLEMCGEC Os 1511p 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON W.1 (Tel: EUS 7000) 
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Also GLASGOW, BRISTOL & AMSTERDAM 
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to H.M. The Queen 
Silversmiths & Jewellers 


S By Appointment 
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Monteith Bowl of singular form. 


Presumably for portability it has a bayonet fitting at the foot 
and removable rim, all three pieces packing closely. 


The embossing and chasing are of high order and pleasing taste 
Made by John Roslen in London, 1699. Diameter 10% 


inches. Height overall 8} inches. Weight 54.10 ounces. 
ASPREY & COMPANY LIMITED 165/169 NEW BOND STREET LONDON W.1 


Grams: CULLEUS, LONDON 
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CHRISTIE’S 


Announce the sale on Thursday, March 17th, of 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT FRENCH FURNITURE 
the property of 


THE RT. HON. THE DOWAGER LADY FOLEY, 
THE RT. HON. THE LORD HILLINGDON 


and others 


A Louis XV marquetry demi-armoire, in the style of B.V.R.B. 473 inches wide. 


A Louis XVI parquetry and Sévres porcelain table by Adam 
Weisweiler, stamped. 31 inches high. 174 inches wide. 


A pair of Louis XTV Boulle pedestals. 49 inches high. 


Illustrated Catalogues (30 plates) 15s. post free. Plain C atalogues 6d. post free. 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


8 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


BY APPOINTMENT ANTIQUARIES OF 
CHINESE WORKS OF ART 
TO H.M. THE KING OF SWEDEN 


EIT & SO 


ORTEN TAL 
WORKS OP ART 


An old Chinese yase decorated with figures 
in enamels of the ‘famille verte’, K‘ang-hsi 
period (A.D, 1662-1722). Height 17 inches. 


48 Davies Street, Brook Street 
London, W.1 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 4018 


Telegrams: Chineceram, Wesdo, London 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN THE QUEEN MOTHER 
SILVERSMITHS WELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS 


CARRINGTON & @oO., LTD 


2 ESTO 1780 
30, REGENT ST. LONDON, wW.1. 
___—* REGENT 3727 


¢ 


Weight 50 ounces London Date 1774 By C. Wright 


Vill 


ISAAK VAN NICKELE 
d. 1703 
Interior of a Dutch Church 


Signed 


Canvas, 12 X 14 inches (Gio 3\5 5 Cus.) 


HALLSBOROUGH GALLERY 


= -20 Pieeadilly Arcade, London, S.W.1 


Telephone : GROsvenor 1923 Cables: Pictorio London 


WILLIAM WALTER (Antiques) LTD. 


(Office on right hand of entrance to London Silver Vaults) 


LONDON SILVER 
VAULTS, 


CHANCERY HOUSE, 
CHANCERY LANE, 
LONDON W.C.2 


Telephone: Chancery 3248 


Telegrams: 
Walter Silvavults London 
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Unique antique silver Epergne 

of classical design. Date 1784. 

By John Parker and Edward 
Wakelin of London. 


With detachable branches, and 
Bristol blue glass dishes (not 
shown in photograph). 


Fully hallmarked on every 
piece. 


Height 102 inches. Extreme 
width 164 inches. 
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J. HAIM 
& Company 


Tel: MAYfair 6300 


31 Brook Street 
London, WI 


FINE OLD 
AUBUSSON RUG 


Also large stock 
Fine Aubusson Carpets and Rugs 
of various sizes 


Specialists in Fine Quality 
PLAIN WILTON CARPETS 
pastel shades 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 
TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


M. HARRIS & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


A very fine pair of early Georgian carved 
and giltwood Torcheres. Height 3 sti, Thy 58. 


44/52 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON W.U.1 


2121, 2122 Telegrams: Artisonne Phone London 
Telephones: Museum 5 a 


XIX and XX 
CENTURY 
FRENCH 
PAINTINGS 


Le Port de la Rochelle, 1896 
122 x 163 inches 
Pierre-Auguste RENOIR 


Telephone: Cables: 


Mayfair 2250 30 BRUTON STREET LONDON W.1 Drawings, London 


Pratt & Hur gess MELTON COURT, 7 OLD BROMPTON ROAD 
LIMITED LONDON, S.W.7 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Kensington 8501 


OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


CHIMNEY PIECES 


Since leaving Brompton Road, we 
have found it necessary to take 
additional premises, within a short 
distance of the above, to enable us 


to show our growing stock of Antique 
An 18th century Mantelpiece of 


Adam design inlaid with pale Siena 
Marble. From Ashfold, Sussex. 


Mantelpieces. 
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ue By appointment. Antique Dedlors 
oe to the late Queen “Mary 


ag 


& SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


40 New BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 ~ 


ae ‘ 
* 


Telephone: 
Mayfair 4527 & 6738-9 
. Cablegrams: 
_. Mallettson, London 


Rome 


An interesting and rare George II 
with a design of a hunter _.. 


and huntress with animals and birds 
in dark green, and the remainder of 
the elaborate carving in gold leaf. 


Circa 1750. 
li 7 Formerly at Hinton Manor... * 
|} pieight 8 fi. 10 in., width-4-ft. 2 in- 


gilt mirror, 


E. G. KENNEDY 


LIMITED 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


Old Chinese Porcelain 
and Works of Art 


A fine Chinese porcelain Bowl with incised decoration of scrolling yy) GROSVENOR STREET 


flowers under a pale celadon glaze. Mark Chih (By Imperial Order), 


K‘ang Hsi period, A.D. 1662-1722. Diameter 7} inches. LONDON, ve + l 


Telephone: MAYfair 5944 Cables: CHIENLUNG, LONDON 


GREGORY & CO. 27 BRUTON ST., BERKELEY SQUARE 


(BRUTON STREET) LTD. ESTABLISHED 1823 LONDON, W.1 


Telephones: Mayfair 2608/9/0, 2066 Telegrams: Gregco, Wesdo London 
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i , i ELECTRICAL WORKS 

DECORATIONS 

HI BACT A aNGaG 

VAL OASTIRONGS 


A very fine Adam mahogany Side- 
table, with beautifully shaped sides. 
Width of back 6 ft. 

Width of front 4 ft. 2 in. 
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TESSIERS 


LEDs 


ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELS AND OBJETS D’ ART 


¥ A PAIR OF GEORGE III SILVER SAUCE TUREENS 
made by BENJAMIN & JAMES SMITH in London in 1810 


69 oz. 3 dwt. 6 inches diameter 


Engraved with the Arms of Elphinstone of Elphinstone, County Stirling 


26 NEw BOND STREET LONDON, W. | 


Telegrams: Tessierite, Wesdo, London Telephone: Mayfair 0458 


XV 


Who are today’s patrons? 


ODAY, many of the chief patrons of the Arts are leading 
men in industry and commerce. They are important 


collectors of fine things either for themselves or for their offices 
and they are in the happy position of being able to buy what 
they admire. They appreciate too that a fine work of art is an 


investment that will keep its value. 


Make certain, therefore, that your announcements appear 
regularly in the pages of THE FINANCIAL TIMES. You can be 
certain that a large and influential audience will see them. 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES caters for all who are interested in the world of 
art. Denys Sutton, the well-known authority, is a regular contributor to 
its pages. 


& 


Connoisseurs who mean business for you — read 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES | 


every day 


SIDNEY HENSCHEL, ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR, BRACKEN HOUSE, 10 CANNON STREET, LONDON, EC4 
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5°  Britain’s finest cigarette, 
jist the best tobacco, 


ee skilfully blénded, expertly packed. 


cigarettes 


Priced at 4/- for twenty—just a penny more than ordinary 


LEGGATT BROTHERS * 


y APPOINTMENT pace 
QUEEN ELIZABETH ESTABLISHED 1820 Fee oa 
THE QUEEN MOTHER 
FINE ART DEALERS 


The Bride 
M SOLOMON (1824-1862) 


Signed and dated 1856 


ae : : 
Painted on panel, size 16 x 12 inches 


BY APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE DEALER 
TO H.M. QUEEN 
ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN MOTHER 


Rare Cnglish and Continental Silver, Miniatures 


Valuations for Probate, 
Insurance and Division. 


tntigne Gewels, ine Jn nuff - Poxces 


XVII Century German part gilt Dish 
and Ewer, by Philipp Kusel, Augsburg 
C. 1680. Dish 21 x 17 inches 


An Example from our Collection of Early Continental Silver 


13 Mew-Bond o/treet; 
Wh. 


Telephone: MAY fair 6261 & 6262 


QUEEN 


BY APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE DEALER 
TO THE LATE 


MARY 


Sie WILLIAMS & SON ae 


WILLPICTS, PICCY 


LONDON 2 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 


ST. WILLEBRORD CHURCH, ANTWERP 
B. J. VAN HOVE, signed 


5751 


Panel, size 204 x 15 inches 


>) 1 Fe er WW Wingate Iohnston Htd 


Head office : 


Established 181 i 


gi-93 CHARTERHOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C.1 


also at: LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER 
SOUTHAMPTON - BELFAST - PARIS 
NEWCASTLE - GLASGOW - TORONTO 
NEW YORK - MONTREAL . ETC. 
HICKLENTON & PHILLIPS 
Packers - Shippers - Insurers  — 
205 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2 Custombrokers a Travel Agents 
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44. BULALBPIAR & PRS LAD. 
Be Sige eS 


23 GRAFTON STREET LONDON W.1 


A Regency amboyna centre Table, 
height 3 ft. 6 in., width 4 ft. 34 in. 


TELEPHONE HYDE PARK 0444 ESTABLISHED 1884 TELEGRAMS BLAIRTIQUE, PICCY, LONDON 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


XXI 


Fine quality Regency rosewood writing table, circa 1810. With inlaid brass decoration. 3 ft. 7 in. wide 


HARRODS 


ANTIQUE GALLERIES, THIRD FLOOR 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


HARRODS LTD KNIGHTSBRIDGE LONDON sw!| Tel SLOane 1234 Cables EVERYTHING HARRODS LONDON 
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CROWN JEWELLERS 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
F GOLDSMITHS & 


Diamond necklace 


Circa 1800 


An interesting 


collection of antique 
jewellery silver, and clocks 
is always to be found 
in the Garrard showroom. 
The connoisseur will find 
much to appreciate and 


’ 


admire at ‘‘112’’. 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


Crown Jewellers 


112 REGENT STREET - LONDON - W.1 + TELEPHONE + REGENT 3021 (11 lines) 


XXiill 


DAVIS "osx: 
Cables: GROsvenor 3130 


‘CRYSTALDAV LONDON’ (W. Union) a 
Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


SPECIALISTS IN EARLY ENGLISH AND IRISH GLASS 


An important pair of Trish celery vases, decorated with a band of star-cut diamonds, 93 inches high; and a 
ewer-shaped water jug decorated with flat diamond and spiral flute cutting, 11} inches high. Circa 1800-10. 


3 GROSVENOR STREET, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


MERCY JEBOULT 


MERCY, D. & G. K. PALMER Member of B.A.D.A. 


LN EeaeAIN TOES: 


DUITS 


LAP 1D) 


Finest examples 


of 
r7th century Dutch Masters 


6 DURE SegRsE Ean 
ST fA MES See ON De Nense ya 


pth 
An elegant 18th century Chippendale serpentine Commode, in plum coloured 
mahogany. Fully fitted top drawer, with secret compartment. Unrestored, and 
in excellent condition, Size 39 inches wide x 23 inches deep x 32 inches high, 


Telephone: Whitehall 7440 


PERROTT HOUSE, PERSHORE, WORCS. 
Telephone: 301 
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irectors: 

eginald L. Harrington 
lary T. Holder 

lary Clarke 


Be 4 


L. HARRINGTON LTD. 


(formerly CHRISTY’S OF KENT LTD.) 


120 and 125 MOUNT STREET 
LONDON W.1 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


Telephones: 
GROsvenor 1785 & 5270 


Cables: 
CHRISANT, LONDON 


A pair of finely drawn gilt- 
wood Chippendale Mirrors of 
exquisite beauty and delicacy. 


Circa 1760. 


Overall measurements: 
7 ft. 6 in. high 
3 ft. II in. wide 


“LONDON _- ; ee iy YORK : 
Wat ccthes Lone E.C1 I. FREEMAN & SON Lip: 12 aa ewe 
"Holborn 4633 ue ne re : 


PRIDES of LONDON I? 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
Tel: BELgravia 3080 


A pair of Regency faded 
rosewood Card tables 
with brass inlay. 


179/180 SLOANE STREET, S.W.1 


5 April, 196 
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IMPORTANT FORTHCOMING 


SPRING 


EXHIBITION 


OF FINE 


DUTCH, FLEMISH AND ITALIAN 
OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 


APRIL 1960 


Still-life and Flower Paintings, Landscapes, River Scenes, 


Seascapes, Interiors, Portraits 
by 
jan van Goyen, fan Brueghel de Velours, B. van der Ast, 
Ambrosius Bosschaert, Gaspar Netscher, fean Baptiste Monnoyer, 


David Teniers, van Valkenberg, Quentin Matsys, Bernardo Dada, 
Giov. B. Piazetta, Meindert Hobbema, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogue 3s. 6d. post free 


LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY 


13 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: Whitehall 9349 


XXVII 


ROLAND, BROWSE 
& DELBANCO 


SICKERT 


Exhibition of Paintings & Drawings 


March 3rd - April I5th, 1960 


Carolina dell’ Aqua 
SICKERT. 1903 
152 x 11 inches 


19 Cork Street, Old Bond Street 
LONDON, W.1 


REGent 7984-5 


Cables: PORCELIQUE LONDON 


Antiques, Furniture 
and Works of Art 
PACKED & 
SHIPPED 
to all parts of the World 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Assn. 


156 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


Telephones: | OVERSEAS HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS 
KENsington 
oo _ GANDER & WHITE LTD 
Head Office: 
25 CHEVAL PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON S.W.7 
Telephone: | ' 


| KNightsbridge 
MEISSEN | 0646-8 
PORCELAIN 
c. 1735-40 
Decorated in the 
Augsburg workshop 
of Barth.Seuter with 
gold Chinoiseries, the 
outer sides with 
applied and gilt vine 
leaves and grapes, 
crossed swords marks 
in blue underglaze. 


“Happy and kumft 
I shall be 

Gander & White 

him packee me’ 


Packing 
Warehouse; 


Empress Place, Lillie Road, S.W.6. Telephone: FULham 0309 


BC ‘ ‘il, 196 
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By Appointment 
to H.M. Queen Elizabeth II 


to H.M. Queen Elizabeth Jewellers to the late Queen Mary 
The Queen Mother 


By Abpointinent 


By Appointment 


LTD, 


138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
AND AT LLANDUDNO 


A RARE AND BEAUTIFUL FLOWER SPRAY BY CARL FABERGE 


es delicately enamelled respectively blue and green, 


1 i i Ss -ase realistically carved to suggest water. Bearing 
Pee ee eee le a a ilversmounted rock Ggystall vase rea ally, carveuiglo, suggest Walch 


A spray of Cornflowers in gold with the flowerheads and leav 


NEW YORK 
46 East 57th Street 


LONDON 


69 Upper Berkeley Street 
Portman Square, W.1 
Telephone: PADdington 6595 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd., New York City 


and Art and Antique Dealers’ League of America 


CHAMBERLAIN’S 
WORCESTER PORCELAIN 
DESSERT SERVICE 
Circa 1820 


Beautifully painted with individual 
bouquets and sprays of flowers, as 
well as butterflies and insects in 
natural colours, this service has a 
border of corn husks and fluted edges 
in gilt. It comprises one large centre- 
piece on foot, one square dish, 
three oval dishes, three shell-shaped 
dishes, and sixteen plates (83 inches 
diameter). 
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Please Note 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


We have moved to more commodious 
premises at 


69 Upper Berkeley Street 
Portman Square, W.1 


where we will be happy to welcome 
clients both old and new. 


yeaa 
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Old Masters 
Krieghoff and the Early Canadians 


Contemporary Canadian 


British and French Paintings 


Modern Sculpture 


Silver gilt. Augsburg, c. 1650 
By Abraham Drentwett. 8 inches high 


NOW AT 


16c Grafton Street, W.1 
Galleries: 194 Bloor St. W., Toronto 


Telephone: Hyde Park 1597 


Antique English and Continental Silver - Old Sheffield Plate 
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GIAN LORENZO BERNINI 1598-1680 


tto, 11 inches high, Bernini’s model for one of the angels on the high altar of St. Agostino in Piazza Navona in Rome. 
tor or museum to acquire an inspired example of the work of this great master. 


See article page 89 


RONALD A. LEE 


Tur Orp Court Housz, THE GREEN, HAMPTON CourT re 


Telephone: Molesey 1310 Cablegrams: Wrenhouse, Hampton Court y) = 
\ 


A Terracotta bozze 
A rare opportunity for a private collec 


The Birth of Orion 
by 
SALVATOR ROSA 
1615-1673 
Canvas 434 X 43 inches 


From the Colonna Collection and the Collection of The 4th Earl of Darnley. 


See Lady Morgan’s The Life and Times of Salvator Rosa, 1824, page 367, Vol. Il 
and Waagen’s Treasures of Art in Great Britain, 1854, Vol. II, page 22. 


We desire to purchase paintings and 
water-colours by old and modern masters 


LEGER GALLERIES 


. LEGER & SON) 


13 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON) W.1 


dHintired Williams 


(Antiques) 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd, 


CHELSEA 
A rare and important glazed white porcelain bust of 
William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, Second son 
of King George II. Brilliant quality. Mint Condition. 
Raised anchor period. Circa 1750. Height 44 inches. 


The Duke of Cumberland was Patron of the Chelsea 

Porcelain Manufactory; his Secretary, Sir Everard Fawkener, 

owned the buildings in which Sprimont made his Chelsea 
porcelain. 


Colour films on request 


foo OU RH STREET 
EASTBOURNE, SUSSEX 


Cables: Telephone: 
ANTIQUITY, EASTBOURNE 
Eastbourne 780 


FINE TAPESTRIES, 
SAVONNERIE and 
AUBUSSON CARPETS, 
NEEDLEWORK 

and BROCADES, 
ENGLISH and 
FRENCH FURNITURE 


Two fine Stuart Needlework 
Caskets embroidered in 
vivid colours; complete 
with original ink and 


sanding glasses 


70 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.I 


‘ Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) Telephone: HYDe Park 5288 
(and at 36 HIGH STREET, OXFORD) Telephone: Oxford 
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S. J. SHRUBSOLE 


Member of the Art and Antique Dealers’ League of America 


ANTIQUE SILVER 


Fine George HI Tea Urn by Paul Storr. 
Date 1809. Height 14 inches. In mint condition. 


Our varied stock is always of 
interest to the discriminating buyer. 


LONDON NEW YORK 


43 Museum Street 104 East 57th Street 
W.C.1 New York City 
HOLborn 2712 Plaza 3-8920 


London Showroom one minute from the British Museum 


Mid-18th Century Gold Enamel 
and Diamonds Brooch/ Pendant, 


26 MUSEUM STREET 
LONDON, W.C.1 


Tel: MUSeum 0401 
Closed all day Saturday 
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MONTAGUE MARCUSSEN 


LTD. 


Works of Art 


Paddington 3051 


18th Century marble 
bust of a Court beauty 
of the time of Louis XV’ 
Height 2 ft. 24 in. 

by 1 ft. 3 in. 


98 CRAWFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


XXXIV 


The Traitor 
by JOHN PETTIE, R.A. 
Canvas: 25 X 43% inches. Framed: 33 < 514 inches. 


Exhibited: Royal Academy 1888, No. 220. Liverpool 1888. Leeds 1888. 
Collection: Mrs. Ness. 
See ‘John Pettie’ by Martin Hardie, pp. 73, 132, 145, 175, 250. Illustrated, facing p. 136. 


The Cliffs of Ross 
by Sir D. Y. CAMERON, ReAs 


Cianvas: 14 234 inches. Framed: 203 x 30 inches. 
M. NEWMAN LID 


Established 1870 Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


4yaqg Vaile Street. S: 


—ad 


and.1/2 Rvder StreetaLondon, 5. W.1 


Mann & Fleming 
Ltd. 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


Pair of Adam gilt wall lights 
46 inches 


ANTIQUES 
DECORATIONS 


1208 MOUNT STREET 
LONDON, W.1- 


GROsvenor 2770 
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DO R/S El GA aS EsReleces 
J. A. FREDERICKS 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


WISHES TO PURCHASE 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


49 DORSET STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.I - 


Welbeck 8934 


Vy 4 GF COWMT 
(LIE. Masters 
LZ) Boe "Sie NSE VW FG 


Hyde Park 4711 


P. H. GILLINGHAM 


M.B.A.D.A. Ltd. 
Antiques and Works of Art 
LARGEST STOCK IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND 
Speciality: Old English Cottage Furnishing 
8 CHERTSEY STREET ‘LYNDHURST’ LONDON ROAD 
GUILDFORD 


GUILDFORD 
| Telephone: 5750 Telephone: 61952 


Colour or monochrome 


our photographs sell your goods 


WALLACE HEATON LTD. 
127 New Bond St., London, W.I. MAY fair 7511 


Cc. & D. O°DONOGHUE 
Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
FINE STOCK OF ENGLISH CHINA 

I2 Victoria Parade, TORQUAY, Devon 


Telephone: 3567 


JACQUES ROUAULT GALLERIES 


(INCORPORATING de FRESNES OF AYRSHIRE) 
ANTIQUES and OBJETS D’ART CESSNOCK CASTLE 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
GALSTON 


FINE FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
AYRSHIRE Galston 314 


OAK FURNITURE 
EXPORTERS 
Trade enquiries invited 


HIGHEST 


COINS 


PRICES PAID FOR 


AND MEDALS 


especially for collections. 10th Edition Catalogue 
of English Coins, 9/3. Specimen Bulletin 6d. 


B.A. SEABY LTD., 65 Great Portland Street, London, W.| 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
FIREPLACE FURNISHERS 
TO THE LATE 
KING GEORGE Vv 


Co dfs PANIC IE 


of 
Brompton Road 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


Fine quality 19th century brass hall lantern. 
Height 4 ft. 6 in. overall. 


FOR 
ANTIQUE FIREPLACES 
AND 
FURNITURE 


Fine old Adam carved statuary marbie 
Chimneypiece from Denford Park. 


Overall measurements: 6 ft. 11 in. wide, 5 ft. high. 


126 RROMPTON ROAD. LONDON, S.W.3 


STADTWALDGURTEL 32 


COLOGNE 


(Illustrated catalogue free on request) 


WILLIAM BODEMAN (1806-1880) 


DENYS WREY 


LE HAYES AD) 


45 SLOANE STREET, LONDON S.W.1 
Telephone: Sloane 3821/4914 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


PERIOD FURNITURE : WorkKS OF ART 
EXPERT RESTORATION OF ANTIQUES 


CREDIT FACILITIES are available if required 


A magnificent PAIR of Regency Card Tables in 
Rosewood and Thuya with Ormolu feet in the 
form of Dolphins and brass inlaid motifs in the 
frieze. Circa 18/0. 


WE ARE ALWAYS ANXIOUS TO BUY FINE ENGLISH ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 
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VIEW OF THE TOWN AND HARBOUR OF ST. GEORGES, GRENADA THOMAS ROWLANDSCN 
taken from Richmond Hill HENGAR HOUSE, CORNWALL 


Watercolour by Col. Nicholls, Royal Artillery, June 1795 Watercolour. Size 6 x 92 inches 
Size 164 x 31 inches 


THOMAS MALTON JOHANN J. BIEDERMANN 
VIEW OF THE ADELPHI, LONDON VUE DES ENVIRONS DE SALLANCHES 
Watercolour. Size 193 x 283 inches (showing Mont Blanc and other peaks) 


Watercolour. Size 154 x 222 inches 


SAMUEL READ 


JOSEPH NASH 
VIEW OF NORWICH FROM THE HEATH 
THE 
SMe ticdiecattecs HE LOWER WARD, WINDSOR CASTLE 


Watercolour. Size 168 x 244 inches Watercolour. Size 133 x 203 inches 


FRANK T SARIN 


senna 


JOHANNES VORSTERMANS (1643-1699?) 


VIEW OF GREENWICH, LONDON IN THE DISTANCE 


Canvas 38 x 62 inches 


This interesting picture shows Greenwich, Deptford, etc., painted c. 1690-95; on the left is Flamstead’s 
Observatory erected in 1675. The avenue of trees below was planted by Charles Il in 1663. To the right 
is the Queen’s. House, built in 1634-35 for Henrietta Maria by Inigo Jones. Behind is the north-west 
wing of the Palace, the only portion built by Charles Il in 1663-69. The ruined tower nearby is the sole 
relic of the old demolished Palace of Placentia, to be removed by Wren. In the background is the old 
church of St. Alphege, and in the mid distance is St. Nicholas Church, Deptford. 


FRANK T. SABIN 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


4 


PARK HOUSE, 24 RUTLAND GATE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.7 


Phone: KEN 4o14 & 9089 Cables: SABINUS London 


NICCOLO di 
LIBERATORE di 


Giacomo di Mariano 


NICCOLO ALUNNO 
c. 1425/30—-1502 


On panel 


124 X 13 inches 
(attractively framed) 


NORBERT 
FISCHMAN 
GALLERY 

Ltd 


26 Old Bond Street 
London, W.1 


Tel: Hyde Park 5744 


An 18th Century Sheraton 
mahogany, rosewood and 
satinwood banded Side- 
board. Circa 1785. 56 
inches long, 25 inches deep 
at the ends, 264 inches 
deep at the centre. 37} 
inches high. 


” 


RICHARD GROSE Lip. 
8 EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON LONDON, 


Tel: KENsington 2128, Cables: Grosefolde London 
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ANTIQUE SILVER FROM 


Pair of early 18th Century Sauceboats 
by Paul Lamerie whose mark they bear, 
as well as the London Hall Marks 
for 1732-33. Resting on four Lion mask 
and claw feet, the sides are ornamented 
with applied and chased festoons of 
fruit and flowers. Weight 44 ounces, the 
extreme length is 9} inches and height 
34 inches. 


Pair of Queen Anne Chocolate or Coffee 
Jugs by George Gillingham. London 
1704. The vase-shaped bodies are 
engraved with identical contemporary 
armorials, within scroll and _foliate 
cartouches. The moulded lips are applied 
with shell and leaf motifs and the covers 
are surmounted by compressed revolving 
finials. The scroll handles, have shield- 
shaped lower terminals and the Jugs 
rest on circular rim feet. Height 11 
inches. Weight 72? ounces. Marked on 
bodies, handles and lids, they are fine 
examples of this celebrated Silversmith’s 
work. 


a ie rT Lh Lh 


IRELAND 


Fine Art Dealers, Jewellers and Silversmiths 
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Pair of Sauceboats of a rare and unusual 
design by Thomas Heming. London 
751-52. Flat bottomed, double spouted 
and oval in plan, each handle is presented 
as an arch of serpents. They stand on 
four fluted and scrolled legs. Extreme 
length 94 inches. Height 84 inches. 
Weight 464 ounces. 


1 
1 


ublin 73865 
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A superbly carved Chippendale giltwood landscape mirror. Pp H I L ib. I P S & R I xe S O N Ib ae D 


Height 32 inches. Width 56 inches. Circa 1760. 
31 Old Brompton Road, London, S.W.7 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Kensington 58 58 


ve 


Established 1910 SY D N EY L. | M OSS MAYfair 4670 


81 DAVIES STREET, LONDON, W.| 


Fine Old Chinese 
_ Ceramics and 
~ Works of Art 
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O’HANA GALLERY 


PemeeneOo PEACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


Grosvenor 1562 


3rd March - 19th March 
THE FLORENTINE PAINTER 


LAZZARO DONATI 


se 
grees 


WILLIAM HALLE 


39 X 49 inches 


Girl at the window, 1959 


17th March - 2nd April 
PAINTINGS BY 


WILLIAM HALLE 


RENCH PAINTINGS OF THE 19th AN *h CENTURIES 


ORTON FOLGATE BISHOPSGATE, 


) N. BLOOM & SON LTD = i any E.1. TELEPHONE BIS. 1587 


ESTABLISHED os foe CITY FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Ewer 14} inches high. Dish 21 inches wide. Weight 116 ounces 


 ROSEWATER DISH AND EWER BY EMICK ROMER 1767 


CHARLES WOOLLETT & SON 


(Members of The B.A.D.A. Ltd.) 


59/61 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Established 1889 Phone: Welbeck 8664 


A. FREDERTCRS 


(GHELS EAjm ii 


265-267 Fulham Road 
London SW3 


Flaxman 2188 


Wish to Purchase 


Eighteenth Century English Furniture 
for the Home and Export Markets 


Fine antique Dr. WALL Worcester Tea bowl and Saucer from Hope 
Edwards Service, painted by James Giles with cornuc opia-shaped panels 
in the border of rich gilding on a Claret ground, centre with fruit and 
flowers. Very fine quality and condition. (e { plate from this Service illus- 
trated in Marshall's Coloured Worcester Porcelain of the first Period, 


pl. 34, No. 739.) 


‘ 5 eats _ 41960 
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pt james s Galleries 


J. GREEN R. GREEN 


75 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: Whitehall 9621 


Waiting for the Ferry 
by 


F, R.-LEE, R.A 


Exhibited Royal Academy 1838, No. 264 


Canvas 49 X 76 inches 


Other important Landscapes by JOHN CONSTABLE, | IMES. SPARK, 
WM. SHAYER, Senr., ALFRED VICKERS on view 
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Castle Howard - York 


Built by VANBRUGH, 1699-1726 for the 3rd Earl of Carlisle, the house 
is approached by 250-year-old lime and beech avenues. It is set in 
rolling parkland, landscaped with two lakes, Vanbrugh’s exquisite 
Temple of the Four Winds (recently restored), bridges, fountains, 


obelisks, pyramids, and the greatest private Mausoleum in England. 


Regardless of size or complexity 

you can rely on P & S to pack and 

forward to all parts of the world. 
Promptly and Safely. 


Pitt & Scott 


CASTLE HOWARD contains a famous collection of pictures, much 
fine furniture—English, Dutch, French, Italian and Chinese, great 


services of Chelsea and Dresden china, English and Flemish tapestries, Limited 
ancient and Renaissance statuary and objets d’art, and a noble Chapel. 1/3 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London 
OPEN: Easter Sunday to Sunday, 2nd October. Sundays, Wednesdays, E.C.4 3 


Heche ese 1 in, wd oe ok gece im ees July, August: 
.45-5.15 p.m. Also Ban oliday Mondays: 11.30 a.m.-5.30 p.m. and le SGT 

the following Tuesdays; 1.45-5.15 p.m. Telephone City 6474 
Admission: Adults 2s. 6d. Children 1s. 6d. Special terms for 

parties arranged in advance. Also Connoisseur and Photographic 

days: Saturday, 4th, 11th, 18th, 25th June aad 2nd July, Adults §s. od. 

Children 2s. od. Car Park Free Qualified Guides in attendance ®& 


Household removals to all parts of 

the world. Storage facilities at 

London, Liverpool, Glasgow and 
Paris. 


Refreshments and Teas in the Grecian Hall 
C 5 LARS CARLA CARLY CAWLI CAWQLI TAWAD 


M ATHIEU In the front line of contemporary art 
PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 
GUIETTE AVRAY WILSON COMPARD 


A. & G. POMODORO J. von WICHT DEGOTTEX 


BELGIUM BRANCH: GALERIE INTERNATIONALE D’ART CONTEMPORAIN 
44, Bd. de Waterloo — BRUXELLES 253, rue Saint-Honoré — PARIS | — Téléphone Opéra 32-29 
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URNITURE TAPESTRIES EXCAVATION PIECES IVORIES HARD-STONES 


| 
| 


COMMODE OF THE TRANS 


THE REID 
GALLERY 


* 


Specialists in 
19th and 20th Century 


French and English 
watercolours, drawings 


and pastels 


23 CORKS EER 


EUGENE DELACROIX LA HALTE Watercolour 7 x 94 inches LON DON W 
; : 


Collection: Ernest Rouart Telephone: Regent 6961 


Reproduced in Delacroix by Escholier. Vol. Il, page 66. 
nwhe es 2 


of MAIDENHEAD 8 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


BLAISE PRESTON LTD. 


Old Master Paintings 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


Open all day on 
Saturdays 


we 


Fine quality Sheraton 
cylinder secretaire cabinet 
veneered in finely figured 
mahogany and satinwood. 
Circa 1790. 
Height § ft. 5 in. 
Width 2 ft. to in. 
Depth 1 ft. 9 in. 


26, 28.30, 32 
HIGH STREET 
MAIDENHEAD 

BERKSHIRE 


J. N. SARTORIUS (signed) 
Size 10 « 14 inches. C. 1780 


Six Showrooms of Antique 
Furniture and Silver 


152 HIGH STREET NORTH, DUNSTABLE, BEDS. 
(MI or AS — London 32 miles) Tel.: Dunstable 595 


pam, 
mer Ne ‘NOISSEUR, April, 1960 


Rk. F. LOCK 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


TWENTY-FIVE SPECIALISTS 
BREAKFRONT 152 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 IN 
OOKCASES IN STOCK Telephone: Kensington 3221 FINE BOOKCASES 


teh | | 


Mahogany Hepplewhite Breakfront China Cabinet. 


One of a pair: can be sold separately. 5 ft. 2 in. ede 


Street, Berkeley Square 
London, W.1 - 


Telephone: Mayfair 2628 


FURNITURE 

PAINTINGS 

PORCELAIN - WORKS OF ART 
CARPETS * TAPESTRIES 
also COMPLETE INTERIORS 


An important pair of CHELSEA CANDLESTICK Groups of 
the Four Seasons. Perfect. Circa 1760. Height 12} inches. 


MARTIN & Co. Ltd. 
of CEE TIE NEI! 


GOLDSMITHS AND SILVERSMITHS 
since 1806 


Pair of ro-inch Candlesticks, 1760 
Sugar Castor, 1723 
Pair of Salt cellars, 1754 


Promenade 


CHELTENHAM 
- Telephone 2821 
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SICKERT 


CHRISTINE BUYS A GENDARMERIE 


Christine Angus, the artist’s wife, buying their villa the Maison Mouton, formerly a Gendarmerie 

in Dieppe, in 1919. This picture is included in the Centenary Loan Exhibition of Sickert’s work 

being shown in our Galleries from March 14th to April r4th in aid of The World Refugee Fund, 
together with Sickert Etching and Drawing Exhibitions. 


THOS. AGNEW & SONS LTD. 
43 OLD BOND STREET and 3 ALBEMARLE STREET 
LOND ON, W. a Telephones: HYDE PARK 9188 and 9189 


Telegrams: ‘RESEMBLE, LONDON’ 
DON 


Y SPENCER 


& SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


Eric C. Spencer, M.B.E., M.A. (Cantab), DEIR KS Sho, pelle 
Rupert W. Spencer, M.A. (Cantab), F.A.I. 
H. Michael Spencer, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 
L. M. Seymour W. E. Peck, FAI. H.C, P. Spencer 


of RETFORD, Nottinghamshire 


FORTHCOMING COUNTRY HOUSE SALES 


Thursday and Friday, 17th and 18th March 
At Felley Priory, near Mansfield, Notts., 
for C. A. M. Oakes, Esq. 


HENK 


March. Two-days Sale of the Contents of Claxby Hall, 
Alford, Lincs. For the Executors of Mrs. H. M. Rawnsley 


April. A large Portion of the Contents of Ossington Hall, 
Newark, Notts. For Colonel W. M. E. Denison 


April-May. Sale of Furniture, Porcelain, Objects of Vertu, 
(surplus to requirements) at Hooton Pagnell Hall, 
near Doncaster. For Mrs. Warde-Norbury 


Henry Spencer & Sons, Auctioneers 
20 The Square, RETFORD, Notts. 


Telephone: 531-2 


4 Paradise Street, SHEFFIELD 1 


Telephone: 25206 (2 lines) 


91 Bridge Street, WORKSOP, Notts. 


Telephone: 3347-8 


Just published Volume XIV 1958/59 


ART-PRICE ANNUAL 


Listing prices of paintings, drawings, watercolours, engrav- 
ings, miniatures, furniture and other works of art sold at 
art sales in thirteen countries, with lists of art sales, auction- 
eers, famous collections. Over 10,000 prices are listed and there 
are more than $00 photographs. 8vo, cloth. Price: £2. 10. 


(Volusces IV to XIII covering 1948-58, are 
also available at £2. 10 each.) 


INDISPENSABLE TO MUSEUMS, ART GALLERIES, 
ART DEALERS, ART COLLECTORS 


DIE WELTKUNST 


A fortnightly review of art sales in various parts 
of the world. £6. 8 per annum, including postage. 


published by Kunst und Techntk Verlag Ltd. 


8 Lipowskystr., Munich 25 
ALEC TIRANTI LTD. 


72 Charlotte Street, London, W.1 
(Mus 1165) 


pie J. Arthur Cook 
; Q Lloyd Square, London W.C.1 
(TERminus 6315) 


sale agents 
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CONNOISSEUR REGISTER 


BEARNES’ SALEROOMS, Warren Road, Torquay, attract principal 
Buyers from London, Midlands, etc. Expert display. Write or telephone 
22309, 22126 or 58296. 


PAINTING for sale: Hunting scene by J. N. Sartorius. R. Smith, 683 
Roble Avenue, Menlo Park, California, U.S.A. 


SHOE REPAIRS BY POST. All types of footwear repaired and re- 
furbished by skilled craftsmen in seven days. Specialized department for 
fitting new heels to fashion shoes. Attractive prices. Details of this exclusive 
valeting service from: COOMBES (Dept. P9) P.O. BOX 6, HARRO- 
GATE, YORKS. 


MAGNIFICENT OIL PAINTING of Samuel Pepys, by Closterman, 
would sell or exchange for fine wheel-lock gun or armour. Box No. 7147. 


WANTED: Mechanical Penny Banks; mechanical cap Pistols; English 
and American single shot Rifles. David Appel, 145 Grandview Boule- 
vard, Yonkers, New York. 


WANTED: Suits armour, guns, swords, cannon, weapons of any type, 
oak-panelling. J. MULRANEY, 293 Sunrise Highway, Lynbrook, New 
York. 


AUTOGRAPHS WANTED: Top cash prices paid for original letters 
and documents of famous persons. Charles C. Hamilton Autographs, 
Inc., 25 East 53rd Street, New York 22, New York. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE: Colt Revolvers, American Arms, Old 
fine Duelling Pistols, Old Sheffield Hunting Knives. ROBERT ABELS, 
860, Lexington Avenue, New York. 


WANTED: Russian Enamel Pieces. Write A. E. Turcone, 298 Broadway, 
Providence, R.I., U.S.A. 


RESTORATION of antique gold and silverware and jewels. For 
information please write to: Jacques de Vries, Master Gold- and Silver- 
smith, Weesperzijde 1, AMSTERDAM, Telephone 74.06.75. 


MERRION ANTIQUE SHOP (Harold P. Caplin), 1 Lower Merrion 
Street, Dublin; invites enquiries about Silver, Sheffield Plate, China, 
Jewellery, Glass, Bronzes, etc. 


GENEALOGICAL AND HERALDIC RESEARCH undertaken by a 
team of Experts. Family histories written; pedigrees engrossed and 
illuminated; coats of arms painted and verified. Leave the care and 
cataloguing of your family documents and muniments to experienced 
archivists. Interviews London. Write first Humphery-Smith, 239 
Staines Road West, Sunbury-on-Thames. 


GARRARD & CO. offer the most generous prices for any jewellery, gold 
or silver you are prepared to dispose of. Consignments sent to 112 Regent 
Street, London W.1 will be valued the day received, and an offer sent with- 
out obligation by return. 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS, all periods. Write for illustrated 
lists. Satisfaction guaranteed, home and overseas. Old Hall Gallery 
Limited, Iden, Rye, Sussex. 


DUNNINGS ANTIQUES, M.B.A.D.A., Specialists in purchasing and 
selling Ships’ Figureheads; Hour glasses; Sundials; Globes; Pistols; 
epee dated Metalwork; unusual Carvings. Holywell Hill, St. Albans 
51065. 


GALERIE CRAMER, JAVASTRAAT 38, THE HAGUE, Holland, 
publishes a new 36-page booklet on Old Masters, Bronzes, Prints and 
Miniatures, with 41 reproductions and 2 colour plates. Available upon 
request. 

Haddonfield, New Jersey: SANSKI GALLERY, 50 Tanner Village. 


Fine early American and European paintings, drawings and sculpture 
bought, sold, restored. 


RARE BOOKS ON EUROPEAN HISTORY 1450-1650. Request free 
illustrated catalogue (375 nos.) containing bibliography, incunabula, 


Jurisprudence, chronicles, historography and biography, from VOL- 
KOFF, 1791 Rose Villa Street, Pasadena, California. oo 


FOR SALE: ‘Connoisseur’ 1901 to 1932 complete, first 55 volumes 


bound. March 1950 to June 1951. November 1956 to A 
Offers: Box No. 7148. * ‘ae 


BUSINESS WANTED: Retired business man (private collector) wishes 
to purchase established business with good reputation and connections 
in London—good-class country district or tourist centre. Cash available for 
outright purchase—or would consider partnership. Continuation or advice 
of present owner desirable by arrangement. Box No. 7149. 


WANTED: Hester Bateman pieces. Send photograph and price k 
W. Denis, Whiteoak, Brentwood, Tennessee, We ee 


Register advertisements are $2.00 for 15 words (minimum), and thereafter 10 cents 
per word, which must be prepaid and mailed to THE CONNOISSEUR, 21 
EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. Addresses or Box Nirnabees 
must be inserted, and replies to the latter should be clearly marked with the 


Box Number. The Proprietors of The Connoisseur accept n Pan 
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GOTHIC ° RENAISSANCE ° EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


DUVEEN BROTHERS INC. 


18 EAST 79 STREET 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


THE COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
OFFERS TO MEMBERS: 


I. THE ART BULLETIN (in its 41st vol.). An illustrated quarterly 
devoted to scholarly articles on all periods of the history of art. 


Il. THE COLLEGE ART JOURNAL (in its 1gth vol.). An illustrated 
quarterly dealing primarily with problems of teaching art; 
contains articles on fundamental questions in education and is a 
forum for open discussion, news of the art world, etc. 


III, DISCOUNT ON ART BOOKS. Practically all current art books 
obtainable through the Association at 25°/ discount. (Current 
lists available.) 


IV. DISCOUNT ON SUBSCRIPTIONS. Members may subscribe at special 
rates for eleven of the leading American Art magazines. 


V. THE ANNUAL MEETING. A three day program of Forums, 
Reports and Discussions, bringing together leading Educators, 
Museum Directors and Curators, Collectors and Scholars. 


VI. PLACEMENT BUREAU. A service for placing members in college 
and museum vacancies. 


VII. DISCOUNT ON BACK ISSUES OF THE ASSOCIATION’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Active Membership—$12.00 yearly—available to Teachers, 


Scholars, Institutions, Dealers and Artists. COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Annual Membership—$1 5.00 yearly—for Connoisseurs 
and Collectors. 432 Park Avenue South, New York 16; Nzye 
Foreign postage $1.00 additional. 
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NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


FINE PAINTINGS 


Mr. Bolland 
by 
SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE 
(1769-1830) 


50 X 40 inches 
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Wakefield-Scearce Galleries 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS 


Old Science Hill Chapel 


on the main road (U.S. 60) between Louisville and Lexington 


Shelbyville, Kentucky 


Georgian mahogany tea table in Sheraton style. 
Fine quality and color. Cross-banded top; legs with 
inset cross-banding. England, circa 1810. Height 30 


inches, width 40 inches, depth 20 inches. 


Write for information and particulars on 


authentic hand-made 


SILVER JuLEP Cups by | PorceLarn DoucHTy Birps 


early Kentucky & other makers —. Free color brochure 


available models of famous 
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Antique Silver 
Sheffield Plate 


Antique Jewellery 


85 ROSE STREET - PHONE CAL 3038 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 
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Effigy Jar, Chorotega, Costa Rica. Formerly in Maximo 
Acosta Soto Collection. Exhibited as No. 287 in Tropen- 


American and English Antiques 


A mahogany ‘tambour’ 
secretary with satinwood in- 
lay. The tambour shutters 
and folding desk flap are 
typical of the time — about 
1795; and the place — Boston 
in New England. On the top 
are examples of English 


lustred pottery. 


Ginsburg & Levy 


ANTIQUARIANS SINCE 1901 


815 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


* *F* FOR BOOKS ¥ ¥* 


FAMED CENTRE FOR ART BOOKS 


e A bookshop such as booklovers dream of. There 
is no other bookshop, anywhere, to compare 


with toes @ = Customer’s Letter 


Railway tickets and reservations at station prices 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) > Open 9-6 (incl. Sats.) 
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museum, Amsterdam, June 20 —- November 1, 1956. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


FOYLES TRAVEL BUREAU 


Nearest station: Tottenham Court Road 


| EAST DOUGLAS 
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Effigy Incense Burner, Chor- 
otega type ware from Nicar- 
aguan Highlands. 
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cuts V. Ledoux | | 
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AND OTHER 
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RARE 
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Oriental Scrolls. 


Exceptional | 

Selection from al] 

Schools and 
Periods 


117 EAST 57th STREET | 
NEW YORK CITY 


SMITH & WATSON 


20 EAST 551a ST., NEW YORK 22 - PLAZA 3-1462 
MAKERS OF FINE FURNITURE 


PAINTED TORTOISESHELL HEADBOARD OF CHINESE 

DESIGN. Adapted from a rare Chinese chair back, we 

have captured the subtle curves of the original. By com- 

bining these fine details with our famous tortoiseshelli 

finish we have produced one of the finest headboards in 

our extensive line. We also make this model in double and 
dual sizes and in Rosewood or Fruitwood. 


BROCHURE ON REQUEST 
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This 17th Century Baptistey 
represents one of the finest 
works of art of the Italian Ren- 
aissance period. Constructed 
of fine walnut with all of the 
exquisite decoration in silver. 
The four carved wooden fig- 
ures—the eagle, angel, bull 
and lion—represent the Four 
Evangelists. Height 110”, 

width 47”, ae 2400 
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PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES ©- Ince. 


980 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 21 
Public Auction, March 16 at 8 p.m. 
NOTABLE MODERN PAINTINGS 


DRAWINGS AND SCULPTURES 


From the Collection of the Late 
BARONESS GOURGAUD, Paris 


SOLD BY ORDER OF THE EVA GEBHARD-GOURGAUD FOUNDATION 
AND FROM OTHER OWNERS 


*LEGER Le Fumeur, 1914 


*RENOIR Andrée de Face en Rose sur 
Fond Bleu 


*MANET Jeune Fille Appuyée sur un 
Vase de Jardin 


*FRANZ MARC Spherical Forms 1914 


MONET Houses of Parliament, London, 
1904 


CEZANNE L’Allée du Jas de Bouffan, 
c. 1870-71 


MATISSE Femme au Chapeau Bleu and 
Deux Filles a Nice 


VLAMINCK § Harbor Scene and Flowers *GAUGUIN Portrait of a Little Girl from Brittany 
CHAGALL The Water Carrier * Reproduced in full color in the catalogue 


And works by Archipenko, Boudin, Mary Cassatt, Nolde, Soutine, Utrillo, Valtat, Vuillard, etc. 


Bronzes by Rodin, Maillol, Epstein, Lipchitz, Picasso, Laurens and other 
sculptors including an important work by Brancusi Blonde Negress 


On View from March 12 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE containing many illustrations, five in color, $2.00 each 


Available in London: DAWSON’S OF PALL MALL. 16 Pall Mall, S.W.1 
Paris; PIERRE BERES, 14 Avenue de Friedland 
or direct from PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES Cable PARKGAL 
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PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES - Inc. 


980 MADISON AVENUE +: NEW YORK 21 


Public Auction, April 1 and 2 at 1.45 


THE IMPORTANT ART COLLECTION OF 
The Late MRS. W. H. PHILLIPPI, Buffalo, N.Y. 


SOLD BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS OF HER ESTATE 


FURNITURE + VALUABLE JADES 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


Fine XVIII century French furniture mainly of 
Louis XV design, offering commodes, a variety of 
tables and desks, encoignures, fauteuils and other 
seat furniture covered in delicate brocades and 
satins. Among the many outstanding pieces are a 
Louis XV inlaid kingwood bureau plat, a Régence 
carved walnut and Boulle marquetry bibliotheque, 
a Louis XV inlaid palissandre encoignure and a 
Louis XV_ inlaid tulipwood and_ palissandre 


secrétaire a abattant. 


The English furniture comprises some Chippen- 
dale carved mahogany, and a large group of 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton inlaid mahogany, 
satinwood and tulipwood cabinetwork of superior 
quality, with sideboards, chest-on-chests, slant- 
front, kneehole and other writing desks, tilting- 
top, folding and gaming tables, arm and side 
chairs. There is also a small group of William and 
Mary and Queen Anne furniture of the period, as 


well as some American pieces. 


- DECORATIONS - RUGS 


VALUABLE JADES 
OTHER MINERAL CARVINGS 


The Phillippi collection features a large and 
valuable group of Chinese jades, mainly of the 
Chien Lung period, and other hard stone carv- 
ings. A few of the most notable specimens to be 
found in this group are an important white 
camphor jade covered jar; a pair of finely carved 
sea-green translucent jade covered jars with three 
loose-ring handles; an Imperial carved mutton- 
fat jade incense burner and another example in 
carved white jade; a pair of carved moss jade 
bronze-form vases with covers; and an emerald 
green and mauve jade tripod koro with cover. 


DECORATIONS + RUGS 


A large category of clocks includes tall-case, 
bracket, mantel and banjo types of French, English 
and American origin and among the decorative 
appointments are numerous carved and gilded 
period mirrors, lamps of jade, rose quartz, and 
crystal; a few European porcelains; Oriental rugs. 


On View from March 26 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, Extensively Illustrated, $1.00 each 


Available in London: DAWSON’S OF PALL MALL, 16 Pall Mall, S.W.1 
Paris: PIERRE BERES, 14 Avenue de Friedland 
or direct from PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES Cable PARKGAL 
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Weds 
BRUISHRANTO UWE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Founded in the year 1918 to foster a high standard 


of integrity among those engaged in the trade 


A THE SIGN OF MEMBERSHIP 
i 

i A booklet price 5/- post free ($1 in the U.S.A.), giving the names and 
| addresses of over five hundred established dealers in antiques and works 
! of art who are members of the Association will be forwarded on 
‘| application to the Secretary at 
( 

The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


Telephone : Kensington 4128 & 2102 


20 RUTLAND GATE, LONDON, S$.W.7 
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Fifteenth Century 
NATIVITY 


Alabaster with traces of gold and colour 
Nottingham School 


II inches by 10 inches 


S. W. WOLSEY 


71-72 Buckingham Gate 
London, S.W.1 


Telephone: Abbey 5894 


KNOEDLER 


; Established 1846 


Old and Contemporary Masters 


LONDON NEW YORK PARIS 


14. East 57th Street 22 Rue dey Copueni: 


34 St. James’s Street 
Seed ) N ee? 2 
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SPINK & SON LIED. 


BY APPOINTMENT, 
TO H.M. THE QUEEN 


MEDALLISTS 
EST. 1772 
MEDALLISTS 


BY APPOINTMENT 


TO H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBU 


Massive figure of ,the Buddha lacquered in rich brown 
on hemp with considerable traces of the original gilding. 
Height 48 inches, 14th/15th century, Chinese. 


9, 6, 7 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Cables: SPINK, LONDON 
Telephone: WHITEHALL 5275 (5 lines) 


This rare figure of Justice, in Bow porcelain, has been presented to the British Museum by Messrs. Winifred Williams (Antiques) 
of Eastbourne. Modelled by the so-called ‘Muse Modeller’, this subject is exceptional in porcelain. Although a coloured 
version (now in America) is known, this is the earliest su-< iving example. Originally decorated in ‘cold’ {unfired) colours— 
traces of which remain, especially the gold on a dark brown base—the figure is of a markedly greyish-white, resembling the 
1750 Figure of a Negress. This figure of Justice was therefore probably n.ade late in 175¢ or early in 1751. liis a Valuable addition 
to the British Museum’s collection of Bow porcelain. 


Each month ‘The Connoisseur’ illustrates an important work of art which a British antique 


dealer has sold or loaned to a museum or public institution either at home or abro 


I. One of the rooms which were redecorated by the late Mary, 
Duchess of Roxburghe, was this Needle Room in white and 
crimson, 


2. Another indication of her taste can also be seen in this Tapestry 
Room, hung with Brussels work. 


By R. Charles Lines 


BON DING high on a great terrace above the Tweed, its 
spreading wings and multitude of turrets outlined against a 
grand backcloth of woods, the setting of the castle of Floors is one 
of the most splendid in all the Scottish Border country. It is also 
one which has little changed since Queen Victoria drove to view 
it from afar in a carriage drawn by white ponies. 

Despite lofty corner towers and apparently illimitable ranges of 
oattlements (Nos. 3 and 4), the home of the 9th Duke of Rox- 
surghe and the Duchess of Roxburghe was never a fortress in 
eality. The vast stone building goes back, in fact, no further than 
he early Georgian era and the ‘reign’ of John Ker, the 1st Duke 
who, if no définite proof has so far emerged, may well have em- 
sloyed Sir John Vanburgh as his architect, with a possible con- 
ribution from William Adam of Maryburgh. (See William 
A dam’s Vitruvius Scotius.) 

An early nineteenth-century painting by a local artist, 
W. Wilson, shows the mansion displaying ‘something of the 
astle air’ that Vanburgh certainly introduced at distant Kim- 
yolton. But the house, large and imposing as it was even then, 
eems to have been overwhelmed by the extraordinary grandeur 
yf the setting: and it was left to William Henry Playfair (1789- 
857), architect of the National Gallery of Scotland, Donaldson’s 
Jospital and much else in Edinburgh, to provide the propor- 
ions and flamboyant finish that the striking site demanded. 

Playfair was engaged for about eleven years on Floozs under 
he aegis of James Henry, the 6th Duke, whose father’s claim to 
lukedom and its allied lands had been allowed by the House of 
ords in 1812. Since then, the exterior has undergone virtually 
© alteration; if not a little of his internal decorative scheme 
anished in the time of the present Duke’s mother, Mary, 
aughter of Ogden Goelet of New York. To her, also, is due 
auch of the important furnishings of the home the affairs of 
vhich she directed for long. 

Twin lodges, possibly by Sir Robert Lorimer, flank gates (No. 6) 
shich open on the outskirts of the somewhat French-looking 
ywn of Kelso. The drive winds through a park which owes much 


Floors Castle, Kelso 


Scottish Border Home 
of the Duke and Duchess of Roxburghe 


to an anonymous landscape designer of the eighteenth century and 
leads to the immense forecourt (No. 3) where the flanking stable 
and kitchen wings bear an almost oriental exuberance of Play- 
fair’s turrets. Here an elaborate portecéchere, again by Playfair, 
encloses the chief entrance to the castle. Steps ascend to a hall, 
which has a moulded Jacobean’ ceiling of early Victorian days, 
which is beautifully embellished by the richness of its furniture 
and the display of paintings lining its walls. Pre-eminent among 
the pictures are the important Venetian scenes ascribed to 
Canaletto. Particular interest attaches to two charming prospects 
of country-houses, one which is Burley-on-the-Hill, the Rutland 
seat of Daniel Finch, Earl of Nottingham, whose daughter 
married the 1st Duke of Roxburghe as her second husband. Both 
of these are by Tillemans, to whom has been attributed a late 
seventeenth-century view of the Horse Guards Parade with 
soldiers and promenading civilians, and the Banqueting Hall, 
Whitehall. 

The furniture in the hall at Floors includes Louis XV carved 
and giltwood chairs, upholstered in Beauvais tapestry woven with 
designs from Aesop’s Fables, a French writing-table of the same 
period in kingwood, with chased ormolu handles and mounts, and 
an important Chippendale serpentine-fronted commode. There 
are William and Mary period stools, covered in red and yellow 
Genoese velvet, and Chinese porcelain sparrowhawks of the 
Ch‘ien Lung period belong to the collection of such treasures 
assembled by the present Duke’s mother. 

Seventeenth-century French tapestries, further examples of the 
Chinese porcel2in in which Floors is so rich, and a William Kent 
table are among the features of the Inner Hall, which is dominated 
by Playfair’s soaring and handsomely-balustraded main. stair- 
case (No. 5). Playfair’s work is again evident in the great Dining 
Room (No. 11) which is partly an extension of his day. Here, 
mullioned windows, massive carved oak nineteenth-century 
side-tables and a richly designed ceiling are the setting for an 
imposing series of full-length family portraits. 

To the south-west, doors lead to the Library and towards the 
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Duke’s Study, in one of the corner towers of the central block. 
In the former, Stuart portraits hang above the bookcases, and a 
fine work by Raeburn of the sth Duke hangs above the chimney- 
piece. We are now in the rooms on the terrace front, from which 
can be seen the undulating park where black cattle graze, and the 
steep green mound set with masonry fragments indicating the 
site of Roxburghe Castle, Kelso’s monastic ruins and Rennie’s 
bridge with the lamps from his London masterpiece. The distant 
Cheviots complete a vista of outstanding beauty. 

The Ante Room (No. 10), which communicates with both 
Library and Entrance Hall, contains one of the greatest of all the 
Floors possessions. This is the fifteenth-century Brussels tapestry 
depicting the Day of Pentecost and the Descent of the Holy 
Ghost (No. 12). This, to some extent, overshadows the Sir 
Joshua Reynolds paintings in the same room. The adjoining Pine 
Room (No. 13), its walls and curtains toning with the blue, rose 
and grey of a fine tapestry and a chimneypiece embodying a 
landscape of Kelso painted by Raoul Millais in 1958, has been 
recently redecorated and newly arranged by the Duchess of 
Roxburghe. In it special interest attaches to a view of Floors 
traditionally said to be the work of Raeburn when engaged upon 
the study of the sth Duke. 

Three other important rooms and their decoration are also 
clear evidence of the connoisseurship and taste of the late Mary, 
Duchess of Roxburghe. Firstly the green and gold wainscoted 


Tapestry Room (Nos. 2 and 7), hung with Brussels tapestries and 
set out with French ecighteenth-century furniture, Chinese, 
Chelsea and Dresden porcelain, and small objets de vertue. 
Secondly the white and crimson Needle Room (No. 1). This lies in 
the south-eastern tower and is’also furnished in the French taste. 
An ormolu and Waterford glass chandelier hangs from its coved 
ceiling, and the portrait of Peg Woffington, although it has been 
ascribed to William Hogarth, is probably by Thomas Hudson. 
Thirdly there is the great Ballroom (Nos. 8 and 9). This was one 
of Playfair’s additions, but the interior has since been completely 
transformed, the mullioned and transomed bow window to the 
east being masked internally. Panelling provides a formal frame 
for the Gobelins tapestries and elaborate carvings (No. 9). The 
latter have the appearance of the work of Grinling Gibbons but 
are in fact examples of the work of a modern, local, Scottish 
craftsman, of which a record has no doubt now been made. The 
furniture ranges from a William and Mary suite in beech wood 
to gilded Louis XV armchairs, Kentian dolphin console tables, 
and Queen Anne walnut chairs covered in needlework with bird 
and flower designs. The porcelain includes Chinese and European 
examples and there are some delightful small pieces of Battersea 
enamel (No. 8). Works by Kneller, Reynolds and Gainsborough 
hang on the walls, and an interesting early work is a fifteenth- 


century Madonna and Child in polychromed wood by Neroccio 
di Bartolomineo Landi. 


3. The entrance, or north-west, front of Floors. William Henry Playfair (1789-1857) 
was the architect of the reconstructed mansion. 


4. The castle from the Terrace, or south-east side. In the left foreground is the 
Ballroom. 


5. Playfair’s main staircase in the Inner Hall. 


6. Armorial gates, with piers, screens and twin lodges, possibly added by Sir Robert 
Lorimer at the time of the 8th Duke of Roxburghe, form an impressive drive entrance 
from the Kelso side. 
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7. Another view of No. 2: the Tapestry Room. The carpet is Savonnerie. 


8. The Ballroom, further evidence of the redecorating of Mary, Duchess 
of Roxburghe. Here the tapestries are from the Gobelins factory. 


9. Carvings, in the Grinling Gibbons manner, executed by a modern, local 
Scottish craftsman. 


10. The Ante Room. Above the chimneypiece hangs a fifteenth-century 
Brussels tapestry depicting the Day of Pentecost (see also No. 12). 
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I. Over the chimneypiece, at left, in the Dining Room is this portrait of 
arriet, second wife of the sth Duke by Raeburn. Battoni’s study of the 
grd Duke, painted in Rome in 1761, is seen in the background. 


12. The border of this Brussels tapestry (see No. 10) contains flowers and 
it, with the symbols of the Evangelists in the corners. 


£3. The Pine Room, above the mantelpiece of which is a Kelso landscape 
painted by Raoul Millais in 1958. 


14. This Louis XVI mahogany and brass inlaid cabinet with barometer, 
in the Tapestry Room, is a companion piece to an escritoire which is 
surmounted by a clock. 


Goldsmiths work na 
Strasbourg private collection 


TF HE collector who chooses some special field for his activi- 
ties, and invariably also becomes a connoisseur in that field, 
first appears in the second half of the nineteenth century. The 
old type of wealthy burgher collector had already fulfilled his 
cultural réle, and with the great rise of capitalist society from the 
middle of the last century there arose the new, wealthy and 
individualistic collectors with a wider territory of interest and 
influence. In the field of the decorative, or applied arts, there 
were founded the splendid specialised collections of Rothschild, 
Gutmann, Febure, Dubruge-Dumenil, Lanna and Morgan, to 
mention some of the more famous, and corresponding to these 
private collections, the great, systematically formed public 
collections. Following upon these came the important specialised 
exhibitions. These brought together hitherto unknown material, 
thereby making possible really intensive research. Finally there 
were prepared, under the auspices of such connoisseurs as Emile 
Molinier, Gustav Pazaurek, Julius Lessing, Otto von Falke and 
Marc Rosenberg, among others, the comprehensive catalogue 
and corpus of works. From that time, except in England and 
Scandinavia, comparatively little progress has been made in the 
field of the decorative arts, a consequence probably of a change 
in methods of enquiry. In the second half of the nineteenth 
century the positivistic-historical method was general; nowadays 
reference is made more to formal-aesthetic and geistesgeschicht- 
lichen criteria. 

A large number of these great private collections fell victim 
to the last two wars. Their treasures were widely scattered. Conse- 
quently, the rebuilding of such specialised collections is now a 
slow and difficult process. It is from a collection such as this, 
which is still in course of formation, that the objects here pub- 
lished are taken. The collection concentrates on examples of 
goldsmiths’ work of the time of the apogee of the great galleries 
and treasure cabinets of the princes. Throughout this time, from 
the sixteenth century, which saw the foundation of these collec- 
tions, to the early eighteenth century, which saw the masterpieces 
of a Melchior Dinglinger, goldsmith work possessed a common 
characteristic. Each object was conceived as a unique work, an 


I & 2. An outstanding example of an eagle nautilus, with rose-coloured 
shell, by the Constance master, Jacob Frick, and of date about 1600. As can 
be seen from the detail, the eagle’s head and neck is particularly impressive. 
Height 28 cm. Guild mark and craftsman’s mark from Constance (Rosenberg, 


Vol. II, 3rd ed., No. 2925). Previously in the collection of W. R. Hearst (Sale, 
Christie’s, London 14.12.1938, No. 125). 


: P. Luthmer, op. cit., Pl.t7. A related ship goblet was also in the exhibition 
Wiirttembergische Fest- und Ehrenpokale’, Stuttgart 1862. 


*R. Berliner, Katalog des Bayerischen Nationalmuseums, Vol. XII, Die Bildwerke in 
nee Augsburg 1926, No. 896, P1.333 (as ‘Marcus Curtius jumping into the 
abyss’). IT 
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3. Another example of a nautilus in this Strasbourg private collection. 
the form of a swan goblet, it is Augsburg work of the first half of the 
seventeenth century. 

Height 22-3 cm. Guild mark and craftsman’s mark (‘HB’) from Augsburg 
(Rosenberg, Vol. I, 3rd ed., No. 536). Related is another nautilus, also as a crowned 


swan and with hinged wings, previously in the collection of Karl von Rothschild 
(cf. F. Luthmer, Der Schatz des Freiherrn Karl von Rothschild, Frankfort 1883, 


P1.18). 


objet de vertu, in the creation of which the overcoming of tech- 
nical difficulties was of the utmost significance. The rise and 
expansion of the middle class in the eighteenth century caused a 
change in the sociological conditions controlling the goldsmith: 
the single artistic personality and the ‘unique’ work gave place to 
the more anonymous production of the great organised work- 
shops catering for the new demands. 

An important part of Late Renaissance ornamental and table 
ware was formed by the enamelled ware from Limoges. The 
two salt-cellars here reproduced in colour (No. 5) are disting- 
uished by their gay, bucolic decoration, expressing a delight in 
the revival of the sensual joy of ancient Rome. The pictorial and 
decorative motifs are in opaque coloured enamel against a back- 

_ground of black relieved by gold ornament, and combined with 
the opaque enamel are notes of translucent blues and wine-reds 
giving the effect of precious stones. Inside the bell-shaped bases 
are the initials [.C., referring to Jean I. Courteys (Courtois), a 
member of an extensive family of artists of Limoges, whose 
activities can be traced from 1545 to 1586. Characteristic of 
Courtey’s art is the lively effect of the coloured enamel enriched 
by translucent colours, together with a consummate craftsman- 
ship. 

A typical vessel form of the princely collections of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries was the ‘nautilus’, which 
incorporates an actual shell, that “wonder of Nature’, as the basis 
of the design. A fine example is the eagle nautilus by the Con- 
stance master Jacob Frick of about 1600. (Nos. 1 and 2). The 
attractive rose-coloured shell stands on a chased, bell-shaped 
base and cast baluster stem, or ‘nodus’. Especially impressive is 
the eagle’s head and neck, which rests on the shell turned 
towards the lid. The lid is crowned by a hortus conclusus of 
flowers and fruit. 

A further example of a nautilus in the form of an animal is the 
swan goblet, Augsburg work of the first half of the seventeenth 
century (No. 3). The shell, decorated with foliage cut in flat’ 
relief, is interpreted by the goldsmith as the lower part of the 
body; the feet, wings, neck and head being formed by the 
silver-gilt mount, the hinged wings acting as a lid. The often 
hidden symbolic meaning of such animal vessels usually referred 


| 
4. The guild and master marks on this nef indicate that it was the work of | 


the active Nuremberg master, Esaias zur Linden, about 1620. 


Height 29 - 5 cm. Previously in the collection of Ole Olsen (cf. H. Schmitz, G [- 
direktor Ole Olsens Kunstsamlinger I, Munich, n.d., No. ae eee | 


imoges, about 1560. 


5. An important pair of Late Renaissance salt-cellars by Jean I. Courteys; 
f 


torial and decorative motifs are in opaque coloured enamel! against a background 


The p 
ack relieved by gold ornament. Combir 
cent blues and wine-reds, giving the effect of precious stones. 


-d with the opaque enamel are notes of translu- 


t von Goldschmiidt-Rothschild (Sale, Ball- 
Very closely related is 
ax von Goldschmidt-Roth- 


He ight 13 S cm. Previously In the collection of Baron Albe 
Graupe, Berlin 1933, No. 73). Jean Courteys 1s best represented in the Lot 
another salt-cellar, also with monogram, previously in the collection of 


schild (Sale, Parke-Bernet, New York 6.12.1958, No. 33). 


to the person for whom the object was made, but today it is only 
by some rare chance that the meaning is evident. 

Frequently to be found among the table ornaments of the 
wealthy merchant companies was the goblet in the form of a 
ship (nef). The guild and master marks on the silver galley, here 
reproduced (No. 4) indicate that it was the work of the very 
active N uremberg master, Esaias zur Linden, of about 1620. A 
very similar ship, also mounted on wheels and clearly from the 
same workshop was once in the collection of Karl vor. Roths- 
child.* Both are galleys complete with rigging, mast and full- 
blown sail, and flag. The crew consists of numerous, small cast 
figures. The sides of the ship bear a chased decoration represent- 
ing waves and a Cupid riding astride a dolphin. ‘The spout is in 
the form of a dragon’s head on the prow of the boat. On the 
stern is an ornamental handle. 

A clear expression of Baroque joie de vivre are the numerous 
preserved examples of silver-mounted ivory tankards. The 
example here seen, with silver-gilt mounts, bears an Augsburg 
euild mark of about 1685, and the initials AG. These probably 
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refer to Adolf Gaap (No. 7). The chased decoration endows the — 


mount with a very lively character. Round the ivory body of the 


vessel runs a battle-scene in high relief. The ivory putto on the 


lid reflects a type going back to the sixteenth century and is a 
caricature of Mars. The combination of rich decoration with 
finely balanced and articulated forms is characteristic of the 
Augsburg goldsmith. 


Especially remarkable is the ‘Roman’ rider on horseback, the — 


crowning feature of another ivory tankard with silver-gilt mount 
produced around 1730-40. (Nos. 6 and 8). This particular rider 
on a prancing horse, one of many variations on a theme which 
finally goes back to Leonardo da Vinci, is very closely related to 
an ivory figure in Schloss Anshach attributed to Ignaz Elhafen.? 
In the eighteenth century, figures of such energy and vitality, 
introduced as part of an ornamental ensemble, became progres- 
sively rarer.—E.St. 


Photography; Nos. 3, 4 and 5, the Author; Nos. t, 


6, 7 and 8, 
Alice Bommer, Strasbourg, . 


if 
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. Ivory tankard with silver-gilt mounts by Ignaz Wilhelm Dermer, 
fienna, about 1730-40. 


. The silver-gilt work mounted on this ivory tankard was probably by 
.dolf Gaap. Augsburg, about 1685, since it bears the signature ‘AG’. 


feight 21 cm. Guild mark (Rosenberg, Vol. I, 3rd ed., No. 182) and craftsman’s 
lark (Rosenberg, Vol. I, 3rd ed., No. 643). Previously in the collection of James 
= Rothschild (cf E. A. Jones, A Catalogue of the Objects in Gold and Silver. . ., 
‘ollectan of the Baroness James de Rothschild, London 1912, No. 3). 


Detail of the Roman rider surmounting the lid of No. 6. 


eight of the tankard 40 cm.; height of the figure 10-8 cm. Guild mark from 
ienna (Rosenberg, Vol. IV, 3rd ed., No. 7856) and craftsman’s mark (“WD’, i.e., 
naz Wilhelm Dermer. Cf. Viktor Reitzner, Alt-Wien-Lexikon, Vol. Ill, Vienna 
152, No. 598). 


Lady Julia Calverley: Embroideress 


heaitee! 


A Wallington, in the Middle Marches of Northumberland, 
two important embroideries are preserved in splendid 
condition, both signed by Lady Julia Calverley. The first is a set 
of ten large wall-panels (Nos. 1—6), one of which is signed and 
dated 1717 (No. 3). The second, a six-fold screen embroidered in 
tent stitch and dated 1727, will be the subject of a second article 
to appear in the next issue. Both these embroideries represent 
quite a sizeable undertaking and both are excellent examples of 
the best taste of the period of George I. The large wall-panels 
adhere fairly closely to the proven traditions of European textile 
design, although an exotic note, reminiscent of many of the later 
crewel-work bed hangings, may be detected in them; whilst the 
design of the screen is admirably translated from good engraved 
models, as will be shown. What makes these embroideries of 
special interest, beside their exceptional quality, is the documenta- 
tion and the very full family history which can be related with 
them. This is here published for the first time. 

Lady Julia Calverley is the direct ancestor of the Trevelyan 
family which has lived at Wallington from 1777 to the present 
day (Sir Charles Trevelyan, elder brother of G. M. Trevelyan, 
the historian, gave the property to the National Trust in 1941). 
Her husband, Sir Walter Calverley, was the reputed prototype 
of Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley, and in his Diary, under 27th 
February, 1716, he noted the completion of his wife’s needlework 
after three-and-a-half years’ labour. The screen was seen and 
noted by Arthur Young in his Six months Tour of the North of 
England in the year 1768-9. And in the Account Books at 
Wallington there are entries under January, 1755, for the transport 
of both embroideries from Esholt Hall, the seat of the Calverley’s, 
to Wallington, which had been inherited from her father, Sir 
Walter Blackett, by her son Sir Walter Calverley Blackett in 
1728. 

The ten needlework hangings are fitted into the walls at 
Wallington as rigid panels by means of carved framing of con- 
temporary date as can be seen in Nos. 1 & 2. These give some 
impression of the scale on which they were conceived and 
worked. One notices in these colourful embroideries a profusion 
of lush foliage and a waywardness of leaf and branch which, 
together with the exotic birds and the mounds from which the 
tree-like stems spring, remind one at first sight of Indian painted 
cottons and embroideries. Yet a closer scrutiny shows a formal 
structure in the design and an adherence to scale which is dictated 
by the European tradition of decorative composition. lt insures 
that these panels could dominate an elegant cighteenth-century 
room and yet not be out of key with the other fittings, furniture 
and ornaments. If they hinted at the novelties of art imported 
from India, China and Japan, this was typical of those times of 
expanding trade, and in keeping with the Oriental porcelain 
and lacquer already in most well-to-do hous-s. Moreover Indian 
‘chintz’ fa? been fashionable as a dress material since the last 
decade of <’ 2 seventeenth century. 
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By George Wingfield Digby 


But before discussing the affiliations of these designs, it will be 
best to establish the historical facts recorded about these embroid- 
eries and to clarify the family connections of Julia Calverley with 
Calverley itself, Esholt and Wallington. ; 

Julia Calverley was born in 1686, eldest daughter and ulti- 
mately heiress of Sir William Blackett, 2nd baronet, a wealthy 
Newcastle businessman with interests in shipping, collieries and 
lead mines. Second son of a wealthy father, the 1st baronet, he 
was created a baronet in his own right in 1684, and a year or two 
later he bought the Wallington estate (his principal house was in 
Newcastle) from Sir John Fenwick. This former owner of 
Wallington was connected in a curious way, through his famous 


I. One of ten wall-panels at Wallington, Northumberland. Each measures 
9 ft. 6 ins. high by 35 ins. wide. 
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Another Wallington panel, which again shows the scale of the work. 


orse ‘White Sorrell’, with the death of King William III, which 

worth mentioning here. “Tradition declared that Sir John 
enwick was the chief adviser to Charles I in relation to his stables, 
ad was the first to produce the pure-bred British racehorse’ 
vrites Sir Charles Trevelyan in his privately printed book on 
Vallington). Certainly it was on the rich pastures of Wallington 
at White Sorrell and his forbears were reared. When, on a 
aarge of plotting to assassinate William III, Sir John Fenwick 
as put to death in 1697, the King confiscated his famous horse. 
it John, though a commoner, was accorded the privilege of being 
eheaded rather than hanged, owing to the intercession of his 
owerful relative, the Earl of Carlisle. But by means of White 
orrell he obtained an unlooked-for revenge. The King, who to 
1e end enjoyed a fast gallop, had a bad fall from this horse in the 
ark at Hampton Court; it was said on account of a molehill. 
le died as a result of this fall. 

Sir William Blackett pulled down the old Castle and dwelling 
Wallington in 1688, the year of the ‘Glorious Revolution’, and 
built it as a fine country mansion in Cambo-sstone. A Whig, like 
e Duke of Devonshire who began the building of Chatsworth 
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3. Detail of a panel where, at the top can be seen ‘1717 Julia Calverley’. 


in this same year, Sir William Blackett, though a member of 
Parliament, reserved his main energies for his business interests 
and the jovial hospitality for which he had a reputation. John 
Adamson refers in his poem Cheviot to: 

‘The wine of Wallington old songsters praise 

The Phoenix from her ashes Blacketts raise.’ 

Moreover Sir William, apart from his lavish table and cellar, had 
a ‘fine family of daughters who, by their good looks and the 
reputation of their dowries, kept their father’s drawing-room 
filled with eligible suitors’. These daughters all married men of 
wealth, fashion, or learning and their portraits, all of a size, still 
hang at Wallington. Such was the family in which Julia, the 
eldest, was raised. On the death of her brother in 1728, the third 
Sir William Blackett, who took a far from glorious part in the 
Jacobite rising of 1715, she became her father’s heiress. Wallington 
passed to her son Walter, who took the name Calverley Blackett; 
he succeeded to his father’s baronetcy in 1749. 


To return to Julia: in 1706, aged twenty yea e married 
Walter Calverley, who was created a baronet in 17117. “he Cal- 
verleys had been Lords of the Manor of Calverley 3 i Yu.«shire 
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4. Detail, Wallington panel. 


for six hundred years; greatly impoverished by fines under 
the Commonwealth, Walter’s father had died in 1691 still 
struggling to maintain his estate. The son, aged almost twenty- 
two at his succession, managed his affairs both thriftily and wisely. 
By the time of his marriage his debts were settled and he was in a 
position to build a fine country house in place of the rambling 
old Priory of Esholt, which had come to the Calverley’s through 
Walter’s mother. Esholt Hall, or New Esholt as it was first called, 
was finished shortly after Julia took up residence there with her 
husband. It shows affinities of style both with Wallington and 
with Bierley Hall (near Bradford) the seat of his friend, Dr. 
Richardson, a keen botanist, whose influence was to be seen in the 
gardens and in the forestry of the Esholt estate. Sir Walter and 
Lady Calverley lived together for thirty years at Esholt, during 
which time the family fortunes (enriched by the Blackett mar- 
riage) were steadily improved. There are accounts of Sir Walter 
Calverley in John Straker’s Memoirs of Sir Walter Blackett and in 
the Rev. Henry Stapleton’s Memorials of Calverley Church 
(c. 1913). He appears to have been the best type of country 
gentleman, Justice of the Peace, Magistrate, and, for some years, 
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5. Detail, Wallington panel. 


Deputy Lord Lieutenant of the West Riding. A further considera- 
tion of his life and character and the tradition that he was the 
model for Sir Roger de Coverley of The Spectator, will, however 
appear in the next article. 

Among his several commendable qualities, Sir Walter kept « 
Diary or Memorandum Book (published by the Surtees Society 
1886). One particular entry, under the date 27th February, 1716 
must now concern us. It reads: ‘My wife finished the sewed worl 
in the drawing room, it having been three years and a half in th 
doing. The greatest part has been done with her own hands. I 
consists of ten panels’. This entry undoubtedly refers to the wall 
papels now at Wallington. That these ten large hanging 
(9 tt. 6 ins. high and 35 ins. wide) could have been worked it 
three and a half years seems extraordinary. But the interestin, 
part of the entry is the tacit assumption that Lady Calverley wa 
helped in her work by her attendant ladies. One must surel 
treat as laudatory exaggeration the insistence that ‘the greates 
part has been done with her own hands’. She must certainly hay 
been assisted in the actual working of the embroidery by at lea: 
five or six helpers in order to accomplish such a task in the state 


6. Detail, Wallington panel. 


time. Hers must surely have been the initiation in procuring and 
choosing first-rate designs, the judgement in selecting colours 
and materials, the zest in inspiring the work and carrying it 
through to achieve the highest aesthetic standards for domestic 
needlework. As to the designs, these must have come from one 
of the best firms of upholsterers and cabinet-makers, who were 
in touch with first-rate designers as eighteenth-century records 
show, and it is probable that the Calverleys may have selected 
the designs in London, where Sir Walter is known to have paid 
fairly frequent visits. 

Worked in wool on canvas, with some silk, in tent stitch, on a 
white cotton ground in cross stitch (the white cotton yarn is thick 
and lustrous), the composition of these panels is based on the 
formalities of traditional European designing for large wall or 
curtain hangings. The composition is, however, leavened with a 
lively sense of the exotic and it takes full advantage of the freedom 
from exact repetition which is enjoyed by needlework over the 
products of the shuttle loom. The panels are either composed as a 
symmetrical pattern, or are loosely asymmetrical. The symmetri- 
cal composition (Nos. 2, 3 & 4) shows more clearly the forma 


7. Genoa velvet, woven in three colours; second half seventeenth century. 
H. 4 ft. 6 ins. W. 22 ins. 


European textile tradition; this pattern derives from the sump- 
tuous Genoa velvets, woven in three or four colours, which were 
used on the walls of Italian palaces in the second half of the seven- 
teenth century, and as curtains for the best beds in the wealthiest 
English houses far into the eighteenth century. Compared with the 
earlier High Renaissance and Baroque velvets, damasks and appli- 
qué hangings for walls, these Genoa velvets admit rather more 
naturalistically drawn floral forms, and more sinuous and serrated 
leaf-forms, whilst preserving a symmetrical arrangement of palm- 
ettes within compartments formed by scrolling stems (No.7). The 
Calverley embroidery takes far greater liberty in spreading out 
these stems, in varying the leaf and flower forms, and in reducing 
the central palmette so that it becomes merely one among many 
flowers, all of approximately equal size (Nos. 2 & 3). The Italian 
embroidery illustrated in No. 8 shows another interpretation of 
the same classic theme for wall decoration. Although looser in 
form than the velvet, it is a generation earlier than the Calverley 
panels and much more formal, despite the Oriental birds. (This 
pair of panels is part of a set, worked entirely in silk in tent and 
Gobelins stitches on a yellow ground in Hungarian stitch.) 
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8. Italian embroidery in silks on canvas; second half seventeenth century. 
L. 6 ft. W. 4 ft. (approx.). 


The asymmetrically composed panels (Nos. 1, 5 & 6), with their 
tree-like stems rising from a base of mounds or hillocks, recall 
English crewel-work embroidery and the Indian painted cottons 
or palampores which inspired them. But Mr. John Irwin’s recent 
documented studies of the Indian cottons (Journal of Indian 
Textile History, Numbers t—3) and of the origins of the ‘oriental 
style’ in English crewel-work (Burlington Magazine, Vol. 97) have 
shown the complicated pattern of influence and counter-influence 
from East and West at play in this ‘oriental style’. He has quoted 
the East India Company referring to ‘a great practice of printing 
large branches for hangings in rooms’ in England in 1669 and 
asking for these to be copied in India, and he cites evidence of the 
sending of samples or ‘musters’ from London to be copied there. 
One design actually exists rendered in England as crewel-work 
and in India as a printed cotton and also as an embroidery. More- 
over, Mr. Irwin’s researches undoubtedly lead to the conclusion 
that most of the crewel-work bed-hangings, especially the multi- 
coloured ones, are considerably later in date than has been sup- 
posed hitherto. The curtain illustrated in No. r1 is actually dated 
as late as 1755. In its ‘oriental’ features it bears some comparison 
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9. Indian painted cotton, Coromandel Coast; second half seventeenth 
century. L. 5 ft. 10 ins. W. 2 ft. 10 ins. (approx.). 


with the asymmetric Calverley panels despite its looser and 
inferior style and the intrusion of incongruous elements, which 
are out of scale. 

Thus, whilst the Calverley panels admittedly show a certain 
oriental influence, this is far less direct and also less contemporary 
than one might assume. Hillocks, or mounds, are found at the 
base of stylised tree-forms in Elizabethan embroideries (at 
Hardwick, for instance) and are developed as a convention of 
designing in Jacobean embroidered pictures. Stems and tree- 
forms with exaggerated foliage are a common motif of Eliza- 
bethan embroidery, and this motif is used in the Warneford and 
in the Mary Hulton cushion covers (Victoria and Albert 
Museum). The obvious Western source for this favourite type of 
pattern is the Verdure tapestries of the Netherlands, which, 
during the whole of the sixteenth century, were a much used 
decoration for the walls of rooms. Verdure or ‘forest’ tapestries 
displayed the greatest variety of fanciful and fantastic foliage and 
floral forms, often interspersed with birds and animals, both 
native and exotic. Also, landscape scenes were not infrequently 
introduced: but at the top of the hangings, not at the bottom as in 


10. Indian cotton embroidered in silk, Gujerat, circa 1680. L. 4 ft. W. 
2 ft. 9 ins. (approx.). 


the later Indian textiles and in crewel-work. No. 12 serves to 
illustrate a typical, though somewhat repaired, example. When 
these ‘forest’ tapestries gave place to landscape verdures in the 
seventeenth century, their influence continued to be seen not only 
in small scale embroideries, but in needlework wall-hangings 
such as the panels from Hatton Garden (Victoria and Albert 
Museum) and also in wall-papers. This accounts for the ‘practice 
of printing large branches for hanging in rooms referred to by the 
directors of the East India Company. 

It would be possible to show further links in this chain of 
Western influences from which the designs of the Calverley 


11. Crewel-work curtain in coloured wools, one of a set dated 1755. L. 
7 ft. 2 ins. W. 4 ft. 5 ins. (approx.). 


panels derive. But it is sufficient here to suggest this source, 
alongside the more rigid tradition of shuttle-loom designing for 
wall-hangings. In the same way, the influence of Indian painted 
cottons and chintzes should not exclude recognition of the older 
chinoiserie (and influence from Persia) which had frequently 
flavoured embroidery design since Elizabeth’s reign. The Cal- 
verley wall-panels are both traditional and yet sensitive to the 
taste of early Georgian England. 


Note: Illustrations t-6 are from Wallington, 7-11 from the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, 


12. Verdure or ‘forest’ tapestry, Flemish, sixteenth century. H. Io ft. W. 5 ft. 9 ins. (approx.). 


ERRACOTTA bozzetti by Bernini are rarer than his 
marbles and a bare three dozen are accepted by Professor 
udolf Wittkower in his recent catalogue of the master’s oeuvre. 
Many others must have been made; for it was Bernini’s practice 
© model separate bozzetti for every detail and figure of his larger 
rorks and he also, on occasion, provided bozzetti for his assistants 
o render into marble. The charming and vivacious terracotta of a 
eeling angel, belonging to Mr. R. A. Lee of Hampton Court and 
ere reproduced at right below, for the first time, probably be- 
ongs to the latter category and was used by Bernini’s studio 
sistant Giuliano Finelli when carving the two angels on the high 
tar of S. Agostino in Piazza Navona at Rome. These angels were 
he first of Bernini’s commissions to have been executed by an 
ssistant and the bozzetto is therefore of great historical interest, 
uite apart from its intrinsic value as a work of art. It was until 
ecently in the collection of the well-known Florentine collector 
d connoisseur, the late Charles Loeser. 
It appears that the commission for the S. Agostino altar was 
iven to Santi Ghetti, as architect, and to Berninias sculptor. Work 
egan in 1626 and ended on the 2nd April, 1628. Contemporary 
documents, as well as such reliable sources as Baldinucci and 
asseri, support the attribution of the angels to Bernini who must 
erefore be presumed to have made both drawings and bozzetti; 
some small and some, perhaps, full-scale. Passeri relates that he 
subsequently handed the execution of one angel to Giuliano 
Finelli and of the other to his brother Luigi. In the end, however, 
Finelli executed both marbles (See Wittkower: Gian Lorenzo 
ernini (London, 1955) p. 188). Bernini evidently revised hiscom- 
position and reversed the angels after making the bozzetto here 
illustrated (refer also to page xxxi) which relates to the left- 


A ‘Terracotta Bozzetto by Bernini 


hand and not the right-hand angel as executed in marble. 
Pressure of work on other commissions, notably that for the 
Baldacchino of St. Peter’s, on which Bernini was employed from 
1624 onwards, was no doubt the reason for his failure to carve the 
S. Agostino angels himself. And it is interesting to note how close 
in facial type as well as in handling, especially as regards the 
draperies, this bozzetto is to the bronze angels above the columns 
of the Baldacchino. Indeed, it would be tempting to suggest that 
the same model posed for all these figures were it not that several 
others, some of which date from as many as forty and fifty years 
later, bear the same strong family likeness. Certain figures in the 
Glory of the Cathedra Petri, for example, and even more strik- 
ingly the two over life-size gilt-bronze angels on the altar of the 
Cappella del Sacramento in St. Peter’s, executed in 1673 and 1674, 
bear distinct affinities with the S. Agostino angels of half'a century 
earlier. The span of Bernini’s career was one of the longest in the 
history of art. More revealing, however, is a comparison between 
the bozzetti for these two altars. No fewer than nine terracotta 
models for the altar of the Cappella del Sacramento survive (all in 
the Fogg Art Museum at Cambridge, Mass., one of which is seen 
below, left). The modelling of these is, as might be expected, 
somewhat firmer and more robust than in the earlier bozzetto. 
Also, the arrangement of the limbs and rippling draperies is more 
subtle and dynamic, while the tilt of the heads, gestures of the 
hands and whole conception of the figures expresses that spiritual- 
ization which characterised Bernini’s late works. But the S. Ago- 
stino bozzetto has greater lightness and sense of movement and 
conveys with astonishing immediacy the vigour and exaltation of 
the artist’s mind as he worked the clay, as well as that infectious 


delight in his technical mastery which typifies all his early work. 
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Two Fourteenth-Century 
Calvary Groups in West Sweden 


By Aron Andersson 


ne small, wooden country church at Tveta, situated in 
the southern part of the Swedish province of Varmland, 
contains a mediaeval Calvary Group of great beauty and remark- 
able workmanship (Nos. 1-4). This group, and also a figure of a 
Holy Deacon (No. 5) which was clearly by the same master, 
apparently dates from the first part of the fourteenth century. 
The present church in Tveta is a seventeenth-century building, 
but several fittings—as, for example, a thirteenth-century 
baptismal font—give ample evidence that this church must have 
superseded an earlier structure on the same spot; the parish, in 
fact, being of some importance in the Middle Ages. We may thus 
assume that these wood carvings from the very beginning were 
intended for the small parish of Tveta. This is astounding con- 
sidering the quality of the statues and their completely inter- 
national standard. It is not known from where they came, but it 
was certainly somewhere far from Tveta: no doubt, to facilitate 
transport, only the figure carving was ordered from a foreign 
workshop, the crude and clumsy cross in provincial forms being 
added by a local craftsman. Possibly for the same reason it is only 
the Christ figure, which is made of oak (height 85 cm.), whereas 
the other figures are carved in a light, coarse-grained pine 
(height 125-130 cm.). 

The figure of Christ corresponds to the High Gothic concep- 
tion of the Crucified; the head is sunk towards the shoulder in 
death and pain, the mortified, emaciated body is deeply hanging 
from arms as thin as those of a spider. The narrow face makes a 
deep effect, the half-closed eyes droop towards the bridge of the 
nose, and the mouth is open in expiration with the bearded chin 
fallen on the breast. This ascetic face is framed by rich and broad 
curls of hair below the angular wreath of the crown of thorns, 
with its protruding spines. A contrast of the same poignant effect 
is afforded by the sharply modelled body and the exuberant, 
richly draped loin-cloth, arranged in softly swelling folds around 
the thighs and drooping on both sides in broad and twisted 
lappets almost to ankle-height. 

Compared to the tense and violent expression in the rendering 
of the dying Christ (No. 1), the mourning Mary and John have 
an almost placid demeanour. In a quiet and column-like posture 
they are flanking the Cross with their heads inclined towards it. 
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In spite of the different material and a deviating composition, 
these two figures are clearly carved by the same master-hand as 
the Christ. There are several details in the execution indicating 
this; as, for instance, the conventionalized treatment of the broad 
curls of hair, the exquisite modelling of the hands, and the sure 
fecling for bodily structure. There is a touch of worldly elegance 
in the simple fall of the garments. The slender stature of the figures 
is emphasized by a few, strongly protruding, perpendicular folds. 
Mary carries her mantle as a cover for the crown of the head, and 
its almost coquettish cut in a pointed flap can be seen on either 
side of the face. 

There is a great delicacy of sentiment in the expression of these 
faces. Mary is holding her hands semi-folded, and her chin 
slightly resting on the finger-tips of her left hand (No. 3(b)). 
There are no wrinkles on the long, thin face, but the eyes are 
narrowed in suffering and the lips are pursed as if from suppressed 
weeping. The face of John (No. 4(b)) is broad and square with an. 
angular jaw-bone, the broad mouth is distorted, and there are 
deep folds of sorrow on his youngish face, and the fingers of the 
right hand are raised to the cheek in a gesture of despair. 

No doubt the expression of these faces must have been still 
more effective and moving when enhanced by the original 
mediaeval colouring. Practically all the mediaeval painting of 
the figures is gone, and some recent attempts to make up for: 
this loss, can hardly be called successful. The few original 
traces of paint, however, give some indication of the mediaeval 
colouring of the group: Christ’s hair dark-brown, the loin-cloth: 
white with a gold edging and blue lining, the hair of Mary and: 
John brown, Mary’s mantle red with gilt edging and white fur; 
lining, her gown pale-blue, John’s mantle green with gilt edging, 
his tunic red with gilt edging and a blue lining, 

Before examining the origin of this group we must consider 
the Holy Deacon (No. 5), who probably formed part of the same 
Calvary Group, and who was certainly ordered at the same time: 
Unfortunately both his hands, and whatever they held, are now 
missing. Thus he has to remain anonymous, even if the two most 
plausible alternatives of identification are St. Stephen and St: 
Lawrence. The elegant, pointed shape of the head has an affinity 
with the Mary, as does also the facial expression, with its slightly 
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1. This mediaeval Calvary Group, and a figure of a Deacon (No. 
5), stands in Tveta church in the Swedish province of Varmland. 
It dates from the first quarter of the fourteenth century. 


_ (a) to 4 (b). Details of the figures 
een in No. 1. The figure of Christ 
85 cms. high) is constructed in 
yak, those of Mary and John (125 
nd 130 cms. high) in a light, 
oarse-grained pine. All are as- 
umed to have been carved by the 
ame master-hand. A few original 
races of paint indicate the nature 
f the original colours of this 
roup. 


5(a). 


oblique, narrow openings of the eyes. The dalmatic falls in a few 
perpendicular folds, and its stiffly raised collar is beautifully 
proportioned to the slightly inclined head, resting on a strong 
neck. 

Today this Calvary Group is placed on the south wall of the 
church, but in the Middle Ages, according to the general practice, 
it must have been positioned on the Rood Screen. However, the 
figures show little sign of having stood in such a high position. 
It seems as if the figures, on their arrival at Tveta, aroused such 
admiration that they were put in their places as carefully as 
possible with a minimum of damage. 

No documents record the history of this Calvary Group, and 
the mystery of its origin can thus only be resolved on stylistic 
grounds. The peculiar character of these carvings stands out very 
clearly when comparing them with contemporary statuary in 
Sweden, which, in the main, is based on continental art influences, 
either French or German. This negative conclusion, and the 
geographical position of Tveta church in a part of Sweden where 
the connections with England, especially in ecclesiastical matters, 
were close and of long standing, gives a hint that the source of 
this particular shade of the international Gothic style should be 
looked for in England. 
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There are no Calvary Groups preserved in England from this 
epoch, owing to the wholesale destruction of mediaeval images 
at the Reformation and in Post-Reformation times. But a number 
of close parallels to the Tveta group can be found on the “Cruci- 
fixion’ pages of the sumptuous, illuminated manuscripts produced 
in Eastern England in the early part of the fourteenth century. 
In these English designs the international Gothic style reached an 
unsurpassed stage of aristocratic elegance and linear beauty. It is 
this art, with all its decorative refinement, which is so much 
reflected in the Tveta Calvary Group. 

This particular rendering of Christ, thin and elongated to an 
extreme, can also be seen in East Anglian manuscripts of the 
period (an admirable example can be seen in the so-called Psalter 
of Robert de Lisle, Br.Mus. Arundel MS.83 f.132). The mourning 
couple of Mary and John in these manuscripts often show the 
same restrained expression of pain in quiet, graceful movements; 
an altogether aristocratic countenance in the moment of deepest 
despair. Mary and John are slightly turned towards the cross, but 
there is hardly a sign of the Gothic ‘contraposto’, which at this 
time played such an important part in continental figure com- 
position. This lack of “hanchement’ and the relief-like conception 
of the figures may be singled out as specific features of English 
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). The Deacon, who probably formed 
t of the Calvary Group. A possible identi- 
tion is either St. Stephen or St. Law- 
ce. 


second important Calvary Group, at Or 
e province of Dalsland. This is executed 
a more monumental scale than the group 
Tveta. It is said to have once stood in 
ara Cathedral and to have come to Or in 
» seventeenth century. An English East 
glian workshop has been suggested as its 
ginal provenance. 
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thic sculpture. In accordance with this figure conception the 
yping of the dress is simplified to a few dominating folds. 
thing breaks their perpendicular fall. 

[he English character of the figure-carvings at Tveta is so very 
tinct that it seems a highly probable assumption that the group 
ght well have been imported from an East-A/iglian workshop. 
yw these pieces came to a small Swedish country church may 
haps be elucidated by a second Calvary Group from the same 
kshop. This is preserved in the country church at Or, in the 
vince of Dalsland. 

This group (No. 6) has been grossly overpainted in recent 
yes with a thick layer of oil colours, with the result that the 
pression it gives today does not do justice to the quality of the 
ving. It is executed on a more monumental scale than the one 
[veta, the cross measuring more than 4 metres in height. The 
ss is rendered as. a symbolical Tree of Life with a climbing vine. 
its foot there is a small scene showing the Entry of Christ into 
asalem. The Christ figure is a fairly true replica of the one at 
eta, whereas the mourning figures are a little richer in their 
position. Several details in the execution show that the 
vary Groups at Or and Tveta emanate from the same work- 
p-tradition, but it is difficult to say whether they are the work 


of the same master-hand or not. The Tveta group seems to be the 
more refined one. 

The group at Or is much too monumental for a country 
church of this size. Today it is fixed on the south wall of the 
church, but it is evident from a number of foreshortenings, 
especially in the Entry scene, that it was originally intended for a 
place high above the church floor. There is every reason to believe 
the tradition that this Calvary Group came to Or at the end of 
the seventeenth century when it was discarded from Skara 
Cathedral. The choir at Skara, which was erected in the latter 
part of the thirteenth century and which is now largely rebuilt, 
was designed on a purely English plan and was embellished with 
details of stone-cutting characteristic of English Gothic. The 
Or Calvary Group must therefore have been an appropriate and 
admirable fitting in this choir. 

Tveta church is in the diocese of Skara. Probably some 
affluent cleric at Skara, who enjoyed the benefice of Tveta parish 
and admiring the Crucifixion group in his Cathedral, decided to 
order a similar group for Tveta church but on a more reduced 
scale. Where in England this workshop was actually situated, we 
shall probably never know. 

Photography: Henrik Hultgren, Bromma. 


T is often tempting, when examining a piece of eighteenth- 
century furniture, to ascribe an article of high quality and 
workmanship to a London cabinet-maker, and to decry anything 
of coarser workmanship as being ‘provincial’. There are, of 
course, exceptions to this, and the name of Robert Gillow & Co. 
of Lancaster comes most readily to mind. This celebrated firm 
delivered some fine furniture to Blair Castle, the seat of the 
Dukes of Atholl—or Atholl House as it was then called—between 
1805 and 1819, as is shown by the original accounts. This article, 
however, is not concerned with Gillow & Co. but with another 
country cabinet-maker, George Sandeman, who worked in 
Perth during the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
Sandeman (No. 1) was born in 1724 and on 27th June, 1747, 
joined the Wright Incorporation of Perth as an apprentice 
Wright.! He married in 1747 Jane Duncan of ‘Seaside’, probably 
in the village of Errol, and two years later, in 1749, we find him 
in London at the age of twenty-five.* He died in 1803 at Perth.* 
During this time he was presumably gaining experience with one 
of the leading London cabinet-makers after completing his 
apprenticeship in Scotland. Anyway, this visit to London, of 
however short or long a duration, was of vital importance to him, 
as he returned to Scotland steeped in the fine tradition of the 
leading craftsmanship of the time. In 1769, the extensive repairs 
and alterations which he had undertaken for the 3rd Duke at 
Dunkeld House, his other Highland Seat, were completed.‘ 
Very little more is known of his life, but some interesting 
sidelights are thrown on his character by his letters to his daughter, 
Katherine, which are in the possession of his descendant, Mr. 
Robert Waterston of Edinburgh, to whom I am indebted for this 
information. In a letter of the 11th April, 1789, he complains 
about dull trade and intends to draw in his horns: not surprising, 
as his clients at this date must have been watching with horror 
the terrible events enacted in Paris. He then goes on to say: ‘Iam 
determined not to meddle with the country business except at 


* Tam indebted to Mr. A. M. Lamond, Clerk of the Wright Incorporation of 
Perth, for this information. ‘ 

* Sandeman’s letters in the possession of Mr. Waterston. See below in text. 

8 The Scots Magazine, Vol. LXV, p- 363; May 1803, under ‘Deaths’: ‘At Perth, 
Mr. George Sandeman, aged 79. His relict and he were married 56 years nearly.’ 
4 See under Sandeman, Chronicles of Atholl and Tullibardine. 
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By Anthony Coleridge 
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George Sandeman of 
Perth: Cabinet-maker 


Dupplin, being not only near at hand but of certain payment 
within the year’. Dupplin Castle, Perthshire, was the seat of the 
Earls of Kinnoull. He then continues by saying that he is thinking: 
of selling up his business and dividing the proceeds amongst his 
family, but he is dissuaded from this by his wife who thinks it 
will be injurious to his health. He was clearly therefore still im 
trade when he was an old man. 

He had six children, and David George, of Springfield, Perth: 
the eldest son, born in 1757, may have inherited the family home: 
No other mention of an estate belonging to George Sandeman 
has yet been traced, but family tradition claims that he had busines: 
premises in Perth and a country house and saw-mill outside the 
city: and Springfield was in the parish of Scone a few miles from 
Perth. According to Penny’s Traditions of Perth he was, in 1784} 
‘at the head of his trade and was a most industrious cabinet 
maker, very different from the prevalent type of wright. Ha 
possessed property in the Watergate .. . and also had a saw-mill 
on Annaty-burn, opposite the white dyke, and enjoyed tha 
patronage of many of the country gentlemen and gentee: 
families in the town’. The Watergate is one of the oldest street! 
in the centre of Perth. As Annaty-burn runs through Scone, it i: 
possible that Springfield, which is also in Scone, may have beer! 
his home.*® 

Apart from a set of laburnum wood chairs belonging to Mr 
Waterston, so far the only known examples of his work are a: 
Blair Castle in Perthshire. These are of special interest because 
they are veneered with small strips of broom wood which have 
been cut from the common broom. Clearly, because of the size and 
nature of these bushes, the strips of veneer are extremely small 
but this apparent drawback has been cleverly utilised, because th: 
dark grained strips of veneer, not unlike zebra wood in colour 
have been laid to form the most attractive geometric patterns. 

It is fortunate that two of George Sandeman’s original account 
have been preserved, one of which, dated 1770 (No. 2) ana 
reproduced here for the first time, enumerates furniture of | 
normal nature such as a gilt looking glass, three mahogany chest 
of drawers and six mahogany basin stands, also some billiars 


5T am indebted to Mr. A. J. Tait, A.L.A., Perth City Librarian, for much of th 
above information. 
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eft). George Sandeman (1724-1803), who in 1784 was ‘at the head of his trade and was a most industrious cabinet maker’. 
bove). An original account from Sandeman to the 3rd Duke of Atholl. This is dated 1770 and includes masts and cues for billiards. 
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3. In 1758 James Murray, son of Lord George Murray the 
famous Jacobite general, endorsed an account from Sandeman 
to the Duke of Atholl for a bureau bookcase (No. 5): 


‘Plantaginet Cabinet’. 4. For wainscoting the bureau 
bookcase (No. 5) in 1758 Sandeman charged the Hon. John 
Murray £1 14s. 6d. 


masts and cues.* The other, dated 1758 (No. 3), is for a bureau 
bookcase veneered in broom wood which James Murray,’ to 
whom it was delivered, endorsed on the outer face of the bill as a 
‘Plantaginet Cabinet’. This was doubtless aptly so named because 
the broom or planta genista was the badge of the House of 
Plantagenet. 

This extremely interesting bureau bookcase (Nos. § - 7) has 
admirable proportions. The contrasting strips of broom wood 
are veneered on to an oak carcass—the sum of £1 14s. 6d. was 


° Unfortunately nu 2 of these can now be identified. 
7James Murray (1733-1794) was the so. of Lord George Murray, the famous 
Jacobite General. 
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charged for wainscot as can be seen from the account (No. 4)— 
and its construction and dovetailing are of a quality in no way 
inferior to the finest craftsmanship of the day. The pedimen 
above the latticed glass doors (Nos. 5 & 6) is centred by an urn 0 
flowers with trailing garlands carved from solid broom woo 
The bureau interior is lined with mahogany and the compart 
ments are centred by a floral mirror glass panel (No. 7) which i 
en suite with two others hanging elsewhere in the castle. Thi 
conceals a small medal cabinet which is released by a conceale¢ 
catch. The locks must have been renewed, since the present one 
are stamped J. Bramah with a crown (Joseph Bramah was grantec 
a patent in 1784). Through the courtesy of the Duke of Atho 


5 & 6. George Sandeman’s elegantly proportioned bureau bookcase, veneered 


in broom wood on an oak carcass. The pediment above the latticed doors is 


centred by an urn of flowers with trailing garlands carved from solid broom 


wood. 


original account (No. 4), dated 26th September, 1758, which 
f extreme interest, is reproduced in detail below although, in 


ne parts, paraphrased. 


Note of prime coast of a Desk and Bookcase veneered with 


yom for The Hon. John Murray Esquire— 


David Stewart, 64 days at 1/4 
Andrew Anderson, 424 days at 1/2 
Andrew Bissett, 39 days at 1/2 
James Drummond, 16 days at 12d. 
John Crerar, 344 days at 12d. 
James Shoolbread, 15 days at tod. 


locks, brasses, hinges, etc. 
Sundries green cloath 
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To Glew 8/2, Oil rod., fir and rushes 3/6 


To Sundries wainscot 

To Fir 4/3, Walnuttree 9/6 

To Mahogany 4/2, 2 glasses 5/6 
To Sundries 2d., &c. 4d. 


To 2 packing cases and packing 


To glazing 


Atholl House 26th Septer ser 1758" 
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It is probable that the other pieces of broomwood furniture at 
Blair, for which the bills are not extant, were also delivered by 
Sandeman, as it hardly seems credible that there should have 
been more than one craftsman making furniture in such an un- 
usual medium at the same time and place. 

The first of these is a medal cabinet veneered in broom wood 
and of Renaissance inspiration. It is fashioned (Nos. 8 & 9) as a 
Roman Temple with Ionic columns and has a cube tesselated 
pavement and starred ceiling. It opens in the centre and divides 
on runners to reveal a mahogany interior with tiers of numerous 
small drawers lined with baize. The pediment is surmounted by 
three small seventeenth-century ivory statuettes (No. 8), probably 
of Venus, Neptune and a Satyr. These may have come from a 
Renaissance cabinet and were probably given to Sandeman to 
incorporate in his work. The account for this is lost, but there is 
a bill from a certain Cullen, dated 1771, in the sum of £1 19s. 6d. 
for ‘polishing and repairing and fixing a new lock and key to a 
Temple Cabinet’, so it must have been delivered prior to that date. 

Another account for 5s. 6d. was sent in the same year by John 


McInnes for ‘repairs to four Broom card tables, and a fire screen, 
glazing and etc.’ Two of the four card tables remain and are of 
rectangular form with square tapered legs and block feet. They 
probably date from between 1760 to 1770. The pole screen has 
also survived, although extensively restored, and from its carved 
tripod support can be dated to about 1750. 

The collection is completed by a set of four small circular 
tables, 174 in. in diameter, which are banded in rosewood and 
have the triangular cusped platforms of the Regency period. As 
Sandeman died in 1803, they must have been almost his last 
achievement; unless his firm completed them after his death, or 
one of his competitors was commissioned to use this strange 
wood. 

The reason why James Murray, and later the 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
Dukes* commissioned Sandeman to work in broomwood is not 
easy to apprehend, but it may well have been part of an experi 


8 The 2nd Duke succeeded in 1724; the 3rd Duke in 1764; and the 4th Duke it 
1774. The latter died in 1830. 


eft). The bureau interior is lined with 
hogany and the compartments centred 
a floral mirror glass panel. 8 & 9. 
other interesting piece of broom 
od veneered furniture at Blair Atholl 
this medal cabinet fashioned as a 
man Temple. 


nt to encourage local industry. There was much unemploy- 
nt in the Highlands for several decades after the ‘Forty-Five’ 

1 every effort was made by landowners to use the natural 
ources of their estates. 

For example, the 4th Duke of Atholl, who was unusually inter- 
éd in forestry, encouraged craftsmen to incorporate woods and 
ler materials indigenous to the locality in their work. In 1814 
ecmussoned Geor ge Bullock of Liverpool to deliver him a 
r of commodes, veneered with larchwood from his plantations 
1 surmounted by the locally quarried marble from Glen Tilt. 

hatever motives may have led to this choice of wood, the fact 
nains that a cabinet-maker flourished in Scotland during the 
er half of the eighteenth century who had the inherent skill 
cessfully to Roribine what appears to be a most difficult and 
ewarding medium with the highest craftsmanship of that 
cting age; producing at the same time furniture w ae if of 
zarre nature, yet had great taste, beauty and good proportions. 


tography: Ideal Studio, Edinburgh. 


am deeply indebted to His Grace, The Duke of « Atholl, for all the 
» and encouragement that he has given me during the preparation 
his article. 


Archbishop Fernando de Val 


Some notes on a recently identified portrait 


By Theodore Crombie 


Le is not as widely appreciated as it should be that, during the 
last ten years, two important portraits by Velazquez have 
passed through the London art market. One, the full-length of 
Isabella of Bourbon from the Huth Collection and the virtual 
pair to the National Gallery’s “Silver Philip’ has, regrettably, yet 
to receive official acceptance in England, despite new document- 
ary evidence in its favour! and a recent authoritative opinion that 
it is ‘essentially by Velazquez and the head his finest surviving 
likeness of the Queen.? The second portrait, that of Archbishop 
Fernando de Valdés y Llanos, now in the collection of Mr. 
Angus Bainbrigge (No. 3), has also, and on more than one 
occasion, suffered the vicissitudes of official rejection. It is 
encouraging that, in this instance, authority has proved less 
inflexible, and the picture has recently been exhibited as a 
genuine work by the National Gallery. The story of the identi- 
fication and hypothetical reconstruction of this portrait, which is 
believed to be the fragment of a larger canvas, is an extremely 
interesting one. It has not hitherto been published in any detail. 
The provenance of the Bainbrigge portrait of Archbishop 
Valdés, can be traced back to the collection of Sir David Wilkie, 
in whose sale at Christie’s in 1842 it figured as a ‘Portrait of an 
Abbot’. According to Cunningham, Wilkie bought it in 1828 in 
Madrid from Don José de Madrazo, the artist and Keeper of the 
Royal Collection, together with two other pictures attributed to 
Velazquez.‘ In 1946 it again passed through the sale-room® into 
the art market, where it was bought in 1950, only a few wecks 
before his death, by Mr. Hugh Borthwick-Norton of Southwick, 
Hampshire, from whom it has descended to its present owner. 
Rather surprisingly, in view of the existence in Spain of a bust 
copy and two larger, inscribed copies showing the hands, neither 
the identity of the ‘Abbot’ nor the possibility that the portrait 
might be a dismembered picture, of which another fragment 


1 The Connoisseur, May, 1958, pp. 238 ff. 

*G. Kubler & Martin Soria: The Art & Architecture of Spain & Portugal 1500-1800 
(Pelican History of Art) 1959, p. 259. : ; 

8 Sir David Wilkie Sale, Christie’s, April 30th, 1842, Lot 683, £,13.2.6, bought by 
Simpson. * : 
* A. Cunningham: The Life of Sir David Wilkie (1843), Vol. II p. 496. ‘Signor 
Madrazo, a painter who deals, has in his house three fine specimens: a head of a 
Priest, a whole length of an Alcalde in black, with a duplicate of the Velazquez at 
Earl Grosvenor’s of Don Balthasar on horseback . . .’ 

* Pom the collection of Sir George I. Campbell of Succoth, Bart. Christie’s, 
"aly 46 (20), as ‘Genoese School’. 


was extant, appear to have been explored until after the second 
world war. In 1947, however, the Velazquez fragment in the 
Royal Palace at Madrid, consisting of the right hand of am 
ecclesiastic holding a paper inscribed with the artist's name* was 
noted to bear a close relationship both stylistically and spatially, 


® Mayer No. 424. The fragment entered the Royal Palace in 1848 from the Sala 
manca Collection, and was then valued at 5,000 reales. The inscription on tha 
paper reads ‘Illmo. Sefior Diego Velazquez’. 


1. Archbishop Fernando de Valdés. A copy of a full-length portrait by 
Velazquez, of which Nos. 2 & 3 are believed to be fragments. Canvass 
approximately 214 < 135 cm. Baronesa de Petia Collection, Madrid. 
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2. ‘The Right Hand of an Eccle- 
siastic’. Fragment of a dis- 
membered Velazquez portrait. 
Canvas, 24 xX 27 cm. Royal 
Palace, Madrid. The darker back- 
ground above the document 
corresponds to the cloth in 
No.1. 3. ‘Fernando de Valdés y 
Llanos, President of Castile and 
Archbishop of Granada’, by 
Velazquez. Canvas, 8I x 7I cm. 
Angus Bainbrigge Collection. 4. 
Rough pencil sketch made in 
1948 by Mr. Sidney Sabin to 
illustrate the probable connec- 
tion between Nos. 2 & 3, witha 
reference to the pose of Innocent 
X in the Doria portrait by 
Velazquez, 
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5. Archbishop Fernando de Valdés. Student’s copy after an original by 
Velazquez. Archbishop’s Palace, Granada. 


to the Wilkie head and shoulders (No. 2). This theory was 
formulated by Mr. Sidney Sabin, whose rough pencil sketch, 
made at that time to illustrate it, he has kindly permitted me to 
reproduce here (No. 4). At that date Mr. Sabin was still unaware 
of the existence of the copies in Spain or of the identity of the 
sitter, whom he thought might be the “Abbot Hipdlito’ men- 
tioned by Palomino as having been painted by Velazquez in 
Rome in 1650.7 In 1957-58, the Prado Museum and other 
Spanish authorities, at the instigation of the new owner, Mr. 
Bainbrigge, were encouraged to pursue the matter further, and 
the identity of the portrait was for the first time conclusively 
established by the emergence of two inscribed school portraits of 
Valdés: i.e. a three-quarter length in the Archbishop’s Palace at 
Granada (No. 5), and a full-length in the collection of the 
Baronesa de Pefia at Madrid (No. 1). As a result of this new 
information, the Prado authorities agreed that the Bainbrigge bust was 
the original, or part of an original, from which these copies had been 
derived, and that it was an autograph work of Velazquez. As is well- 
known, early in 1959 it was placed on loan exhibition in the 
National Gallery, to which it will return for six months after 
figuring in the recent exhibition of Spanish Art at Stockholm. * 

The precise relationship of the ‘hand of an ecclesiastic’ at 
Madrid to the Bainbrigge portrait and to the other versions in 
Spain affords scope for further analysis which is now, it is 
understood, being undertaken by a leading Spanish authority. ® 


7 A. Palomino: Museo Pictérico, iii, Ps 337: 

* Catalogue No. 1o1. The Wilkie provenance is not stated. 

®T understand that Senor Juan Ainaud de Lasarte, Director General of the Barce- 
lona Art Museums, will shortly be publishing a thesis on this portrait, with special 
reference to the Barcelona version, in the art review Goya. 


Two points, however, can be said to have emerged: (r) that a 
picture in the Barcelona Museum is a smaller copy of the Bain- 
brigge portrait after the latter had been dismembered; and (2) 
that the Madrid hand is very closely reproduced in the right 


hands of both the Granada and Pefia versions, thus providing 


remarkable confirmation, ten years later, of Mr. Sabin’s hypo- 
thesis. Indeed, the Pefia portrait offers entirely new and striking 
testimony that the Madrid hand is that of Valdés; for in this 
complete copy it is shown partly against a pink table-cloth or 
prolongation of the curtain, traces of which are fully distinguish- 
able, and in exactly the same relative position, in the background 
of the Madrid fragment.'° Further scientific comparison and 
measurement, and the actual physical juxtaposition, of the hand 
fragment with its presumed torso, would, therefore, be of the 
greatest art historical interest, and it is to be hoped that this will 
eventually be possible. 

The date of the Valdés portrait can now be closely established 
as a result of the identification of the sitter. The Archbishop died 
in Madrid on 29th December, 1639: so that both the Bainbrigge 
bust and the hand fragment must have been painted not later 
than that year. Stylistically, this date seems acceptable for both 
portions, as it accords with the trend of recent research to put 
back to the earlier middle period of Velazquez’s oeuvre, certain 
works which, owing to their freedom of treatment, have 
hitherto been ascribed to the late forties or fifties.11 As Miss 
Trapier has said of the almost contemporary (1638) portrait of 
the sculptor Montafiés—a comment which might also apply to 
that of Valdés—‘a comparison of the beautiful brushing of the 
flesh tones in the head with the equally skilful treatment of the 
heads in the surrender of Breda, seem to confirm rather than 
deny that Velazquez was painting in this free and masterly 
manner in the 1630’s’.!2 

Discovery of copies of the complete portrait eliminates the 
theory, at one time advanced, that the Madrid hand belonged to 
the portrait of Cardinal Borja, now in the Metropolitan Museum. 
In this picture, of which there are several versions attributed to 
Velazquez, the left hand only is partially visible. Pantorba™ 
discounted this theory on the ground that the Madrid right hand 
was that of a man much younger than 60, which was the Car- 
dinal’s age when Velazquez painted him. This, if true, would 
also apply to the Valdés portrait, in which the Archbishop is 
shown as an old man. Yet the hand is so freely painted that a 
precise physiological calculation of this kind is difficult to 
sustain. There can be no doubt at all that the Bainbrigge Velaz- 
quez is a cut-down picture, for the composition, and especially 
the proportions, indicate that it was originally a three-quarter or 
full-length. There are no signs of damage by fire, which is of 
certain significance as it has been suggested that the hand might 
be part of a canvas destroyed in the 1734 Alcdzar disaster. There 
is as yet, therefore, no concrete evidence as to when or why it 
was dismembered; though the existence of the early Barcelona 
copy points to mutilation very soon after it was painted. The 
further research now being pursued may, it is hoped, help to 
elucidate this and the remaining problems surrounding this 
remarkable new Velazquez discovery. 


* The background in the Granada version, is quite different and does not afford 


this vital clue. The hands also differ slightly and are more drooping. The paper in | 


both copies bears the words ‘Illmo. Sefior’ without the signature, and there are 
variations in the beard, collar, and amount of lace on the sleeves. 

'! Cf. the portrait, previously dated in the late forties, of the Buffoon Calabacillas 
(‘El Bobo de Coria’) who is now known to have died in October 1639, the same 
year as Valdés. ; 

‘E. du Gué Trapier: Velazquez, 1948, p. 227. 

18 B. de Pantorba: Velazquez, 1953, p. 172. 


Madonna and Child with Saints. Red chalk, 289 « 160 mm. Kunstmuseum, 
iisseldorf. This drawing, dated 1693, is connected with six similar 
ojects for an altarpiece, all at Diisseldorf (see No. 7). The series was 
srmerly attributed to G. B. Molinari. 


AN EXHIBITION AT VENICE 


Drawings by 
G. A. Pellegrini 


By Hugh Honour 


@) F the many exhibitions held in Italy last year, one of the 
most interesting and enjoyable, despite its small scale, was 
that shown at the Fondazione Cini, Venice, in October and 
November. It was devoted to the drawings of G. A. Pellegrini, a 
settecento artist whose paintings have recently been winning 
increased attention from the cognoscenti but whose work as a 
draughtsman had remained obscure. Some hundred drawings 
were assembled from public and private collections; and the few 
important drawings which could not be borrowed were repres- 
ented by full scale photographs. The exhibition was accom- 
panied by a scholarly and fully illustrated catalogue compiled by 
Dr. Alessandro Bettagno, who selected the exhibits and was 
responsible for the discovery of a large proportion of them. 

Giovanni Antonio Pellegrini (1675-1741) was the pupil of a 
somewhat shadowy Venetian painter Paolo Pagani with whom 
he went to Austria. In 1702 he established himself in his native 
Venice and during the next six years executed various com- 
missions for churches and houses in the city and on the main- 
land, including the Villa Giovanelli at Noventa Padovana 
where, in collaboration with ‘Ricci’ (probably Marco), he 
depicted the story of Antony and Cleopatra (this work, noted by 
William Kent in 1715, was unfortunately painted over before 
the end of the century). In 1708 he set off on his travels, going to 
England with Charles Montagu, Earl (later Duke) of Man- 
chester. For this patron Pellegrini executed one of his finest 
surviving decorative works, the painted staircase at Kimbolton 
Castle. During his five years’ stay in England, Pellegrini decor- 
ated several other houses, painted some conversation pieces (the 
drawing for one is in the British Museum) and provided stage 
designs for the theatre. Before returning to Venice in 1719, 
Pellegrini visited Diisseldorf, Antwerp, The Hague, and Paris. 
Later journeys took him to Dresden, Wurzburg, Vienna, Paris 
for a second time, and Mannheim, where he painted four ceilings 
which happily survive in situ in the Schloss. 

Unfortunately few of Pellegrini’s large decorative schemes 
have survived the ravages of time and taste, though many of his 
canvases have been preserved. As a sample of his work in oils, 
seven paintings were included in the exhibition in Venice, 
notably a lively sketch for a staircase (Accademia di Ravenna) and 
the two works illustrated here (Nos. 9 & 11). Most of the draw- 
ings shown at Venice cannot, however, be associated with 
known paintings. They are pensieri—sudden thoughts for com- 
positions, great and small, worked out at lightning speed and 
with daring virtuosity. There are, for example, seven drawings 
for a Madonna and Child with Saints (Nos. 1 & 7) which sk>w 
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2. The Triumph of Mordecai. Pen and brown ink with sepia wash, 200 X 
275 mm. Nationalmuseum, Stockholm. 


3. Esther and Ahasuerus. Pen and brown ink with sepia wash, 190 x 182 mm. 
Musée du Louvre. A nearly identical rendering of the same subject, also by 
Pellegrini, is in the print room of the Uffizi in Florence. 


4. The Education of Achilles. Pen and brown ink with grey wash, 142 < 204 
mm. Nationalmuseum, Stockholm. The drawing was formerly attributed to 
Domenico Tiepolo. 


5. The Continence of Scipio. Pen and brown ink with sepia wash, 201 x 
266 mm. Nationalmuseum, Stockholm. 


6. Apollo and Marsyas. Pen and brown ink with sepia wash, 142 < 98 mm. 
Kunstmuseum, Diisseldorf. 


+ Madonna and Child with Saints. Pen and brown ink with sepia wash, 
295 < 161 mm. Kunstmuseum, Diisseldorf. 


Hs, Allegorical Figure. Pen and brown ink with red wash, 165 « 282 mm. 


Kunstmuseum, Diisseldorf. 
9. Samson and Delilah. Oil on canvas, 98 * 124 cm. Coll. Duckett, Veitice. 


10. Susannah and the Elders. Pen and brown ink with red wash, 180 * 143 
fmm. Kunstmuseum, Diisseldorf. Formerly attributed to G. B. Molinari. 


11. Bacchanal. Oil on canvas, 80 120 cm. Paul Wallraf Collection, 


London. 
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him struggling with one complicated theme. Pellegrini usually 
favoured a combination of pen and brown ink with red wash, 
but he frequently drew the same composition twice in different 
media. Occasionally he made two copies of the same pensiero, as 
exact as his freedom of hand would allow: a most unusual 
practice for so spontaneous an artist (No. 3). Several of his 
sketches have a brusque vigour reminiscent of Rembrandt, 
others a fragile delicacy which belongs wholly to the Venetian 
settecento. But all are clearly the products of the same lively 
imagination. 

This exhibition will undoubtedly bring forth more of Pelle- 
erini's drawings which are now languishing unattributed. It will 
also make necessary a reassessment of his position in the history of 
Venetian painting. He emerged as the outstanding artistic 
personality in early eighteenth-century Venice, and his drawings 
suggest that he exerted some influence on the young Giam- 
battista Tiepolo, G. A. Guardi, and, probably, Francesco Guardi. 
But these are problems which it is hardly possible to discuss 
before the publication of D1 Bettagno’s eagerly awaited mono- 
graph on the paintings and drawings of Pellegrini. 


Designs for French 
Eighteenth-Century 
Art 


JBN the Spring of 1959, the British Council sent to Paris a 
splendid exhibition of English eighteenth-century furniture 
and the decorative arts (see The Connoisseur, April, 1959: Le 
Siecle de l’Elégance en Angleterre). Now, under the auspices of the 
Arts Council, the Musée des Arts Décoratifs in Paris is showing 
in London a selection from its extensive collections of original 
designs by French eighteenth-century artists. The scope of this 
exhibition has purposely been made as wide as possible and it 
includes not only designs for furniture but also for interior decora- 
tion, goldsmiths’ work, tapestry, porcelain, presentation swords, 
clocks, and garden architecture. 

It might seem that a show of designs was an inadequate return 
for the important collections from royal and national sources 
that were sent to Paris last year, but there is a great difference 
between the representation of English furniture in Paris and of 
French furniture in London. Whereas there is extremely little 
English furniture or applied art to be seen in Paris, London is 
fortunate not only in possessing two great collections of French 
furniture in the Wallace Collection and the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, but also a third, in some ways still more remarkable, is 
now national property. This is at Waddesdon Manor within 
easy reach of London. Nevertheless, a number of representative 
pieces of furniture have been brought together from English 
sources by Mr. Francis Watson F.S.A., Deputy Director of the 
Wallace Collection, in order to provide some contrast with the 
designs. Amongst these are some splendid pieces from the Royal 
Collections and from private sources that are not normally 
accessible to visitors. 

Printed pattern books did not play such an important part in 
the French furniture industry as they did in England, but careful 
drawings were still required before important pieces could be 
made. The drawings shown have, it must be remembered, been 
drawn from one single source, the Musée des Arts Décoratifs, 
and do not, perhaps, give a true picture of the actual volume of 
eighteenth-century original designs that survive. It would appear, 
however, that large collections of designs, such as those by the 
English cabinet-maker, John Linnell, in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, or those of Thomas Chippendale and his assistants, now 
divided between the Victoria and Albert Museum and the 
Metropolitan Museum, have not survived in France. By a for- 
tunate coincidence, Mr. Peter Ward-Jackson of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, published last year a comprehensive survey of 
English eighteenth-century furniture designs (see The Connoisseur, 
January, 1960) and it will, therefore, be possible to make com- 
parisons between English and French designs. The period covered 
by the Arts Council exhibition is one when French taste domina- 
ted European fashion and many of the designs show the best 
that was achieved in this most inspired of all epochs in the history 
atl decorative atts. f 


3 
I. Design for a lantern by Nicolas Pineau (1684-1754). The lantern was probably 
intended to be made of carved and gilded wood and the design is one of those exe- 
cuted by Pineau about 1720/30 for the Russian court. The double eagle surmounting 
the design shows that it was made for Russia. Musée des Arts Décoratifs. 


2. Design for the decoration ofa chimney-piece and wall-panelling by Nicolas Pineau, 
¢. 1730. The drawing shows alternative designs on the left and right hand sides for the 


| mirror frame, panelling and candelabrum. Musée des Arts Décoratifs. 


3. Writing table, oak veneered with marquetry of brass, tortoiseshell and stained 
horn in the manner of the Boulle workshop. Early eighteenth century. Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 


4. Commode, oak veneered with panels of black and gold oriental lacquer made up 
with French japanned work. Stamped B.V.R.B., for Bernard II van Ryssenbergh. 
This sumptuous piece is matched by another signed by the same ébéniste and of only 
slightly variant design in the Victoria and Albert Museum. Mid-eighteenth century. 


§ Reproduced by gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 


+ 
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5. Secretaire, marquetry and parquetry of various woods on oak, c. 1760. Signed 
J. F. Oeben. One of a number of very similar pieces made by Oeben and Riesener, 
represented by examples in the Wallace Collection, at Waddesdon and in the collec- 
tion of Sir Harold Wernher at Luton Hoo. This is probably the earliest of the series. 
From the collection of the Earl of Rosebery. 


6. Bonheur du jour, oak veneered with purple wood and set with plaques of Sévres 
porcelain mounted in gilt bronze. Signed by Martin Carlin. From the collection of the 
Duke of Buccleuch. 


* 


7. Cabinet, oak veneered with ebony, brass and tortoiseshell, the doors mounted with panels of marble mosaic 
and pietra dura, c. 1770/80. Signed A. Weisweiller. Amongst the designs shown in the exhibition is one by P. F. 
Julliot which incorporates similar pietra dura panels removed from older cabinets in the Garde Meuble. Julliot’s 
design was never executed but the pietra dura fragments were incorporated into other cabinets. Reproduced by 
gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 


8. Design for a presentation sabre in the Mameluke style, intended to be given by the Empress Josephine to her 
son, Prince Eugéne. Probably executed in the studio of Biennais, goldsmith to the Emperor Napoleon. Early 
nineteenth century. 


9. Design for a chandelier in the manner of Thomire (1751-1843), and probably intended to be executed in gilt 
bronze. About 1780. Musée des Arts Décoratifs. 


to. Armchair, beech carved, painted and gilded. On the top-rail is the carved monogram of Queen Marie 
Antoinette. Part of a suite of furniture delivered by the Parisian Menuisier, Séné, in 1788 for Marie Antoinette’s 
Cabinet de Toilette at Saint Cloud. This and the other armchairs in the suite were originally covered with 
embroidery worked by the Queen herself. Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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| T is a la mode today, particularly in popular 
journalism, to make special play with the 
urrent cost of a work of art, to indicate if 
ossible how much it secured at auction in the 
920’s, what personal financial advantages will 
ccrue to the seller under the Finance Act of 
930, and so on. All this appears to lose sight of 
fact that, first and foremost, it is a work of art, 
Xisting primarily for study and artistic enjoy- 
ent. 

This will perhaps enable visitors the more to 
appreciate Rembrandt’s great Portrait of a Man 
on Horseback, which the National Gallery in 
London has acquired, at a confidential price, 
from Lady Salmond. At nearly to feet high by 
8 feet wide, it is the largest Rembrandt in 
Britain. It is the only painting by the artist which 
is certainly an equestrian portrait; though the 
picture known as the Polish Rider in the Frick 
Museum, New York, on a much smaller scale, 
may also be a portrait of a far less formal kind. 
Professor van Gelder, in short, describes the new 
National Gallery acquisition: “In this painting 
Rembrandt’s powers of composition, of portrait, 
landscape, and history painting are combined’. 
At present no inscription is visible, but it was 
probably painted towards 1660. 

The sitter, at the moment remains unidenti- 
fied. He appears to be wearing the uniform of a 
Dutch militia company and his horse is per- 
forming a levade. The rest is obscure, especially 
in the present darkened condition of the picture, 
which will be cleaned after relining. In the 
background of trees can be discerned on the left 
the outlines of a gateway and before this a 
coach with a party of people seen by lantern- 
light inside. There are footmen up behind and a 
coachman on the box, but, apparently, no horses. 
To the right in the middle distance looms the 
figure of a man, looking straight before him. 


Problem of Identification 


*In the eighteenth century the horseman was 
said to be the great Maréchal Turenne. Later it 
was suggested that he was Frederick Rihel, an 
Amsterdam merchant, since an equestrian por- 
trait of him by Rembrandt is listed in 1681 in the 
inventory of Rihel’s estate. A more recent theory 
is that the man is Jacob de Graeff, leader Of 4 
section of the guard of honour that escorted the 
young Prince William of Orange from Amster- 
dam after a visit in 1660. The basis of this theory 
is that the scene in the background represents 
Prince William and his suite in a coach before 
the Heiligewegspoort at Amsterdam, by which 
he passed on leaving the city. Further archival 
research has produced some evidence that, even 
if the occasion of the portrait is the Prince’s visit, 
it may still represent Frederick Rihel. It has also 
been pointed out that Jacob de Graeff was under 


eighteen at the time of the Prince’s visit, while 
the man in the portrait is considerably older. The 
figure, however, could have been altered later. 

The picture was bought in 1741 in Amsterdam 
by the Earl of Grantham (a descendant of Prince 
Maurice of Orange). It passed to the Earl’s son- 
in-law, Earl Cowper, in whose family it has 
remained until now. Lady Desborough, the 
grand-daughter of the 6th Earl, bequeathed it 
when she died to her daughter, Lady Salmond. 


The Art of Cathleen Mann 


IN a delightful introduction to the catalogue, 
Mr. John Russell precisely sums up the art of 
Cathleen Mann, an exhibition of whose work is 
now being held at the O’Hana Gallery in Carlos 
Place, London. ‘The great quality of her work’, 
he records, ‘is that her portraits were paintings 
first and foremost—acts of love, that is to say, in 
which she engaged herself completely’. For this 
reason, Mr. Russell adds, social historians of the 
future may well prize her vivacious and truthful 
remembrances and detect in them many a stroke 
of reckless and original perception. Yet all who 
knew Cathleen Mann, and especially the intense 
interest aroused by her incisive thoughts and 
conversation, will also recall her landscapes, still- 
lifes and subject-painting. Much of the style of it 
was influenced by the work of Matthew Smith, 
her portrait of whom is seen here. Mr. O’Hana 
does us all a service in displaying the work of a 
woman whose art was practised with such a 
lifelong devotion. 


The art of the late Cathleen Mann was much 
influenced by that of Sir Matthew Smith. This 
portrait (36 X 28 in.) of him is now in an exhibi- 
tion of her work at the O’Hana Gallery. 


The Connoisseur’s Diary 


> rhe ty 
Rembrandt’s Powers of Composition : Cathleen Mann 


A William Williams and the ‘Death of Wolfe’ 


Death of Wolfe 


OFTEN there is a certain time lag, but, sooner 
or later, sometimes from an obscure part of the 
world, a reader solves a query raised in The 
Connoisseur. 

In September, 1959 (see article “The Death of 
Wolfe in Paintings: a Bicentenary Review’, by 
Theodore Crombie) was published an illustration 
of a recently discovered painting of the death of 
General Wolfe by ‘an unidentified artist’. A 
possible attribution was to a ‘Mr. Williams’, who 
is recorded as having exhibited a Death: of Wolfe 
at the Free Society in 1774. 

Mr. Donald D. Egbert of Princeton University, 
whose geographical location I hasten to add is 
by no means obscure, has since confirmed that 
the ‘Mr. Williams’ attribution is almost certainly 
correct: “The style seems to me to be that of 
William Williams who taught the young Ben- 
jamin West in America, and who returned to 
England by 1780 and posed for a figure in one of 
West’s paintings’. 

For Williams’ life and work see James T. 
Flexner, First Flowers of our Wilderness (Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1947) passim, with bibliography 
on pp. 336-337. Also see the New York Histori- 
cal Society’s Dictionary of Artists in America 
(1957) by Groce and Wallace, p. 690. Groce and 
Wallace say that Williams was still painting in 
the colonies as late as 1775, so that if he painted 
The Death of Wolfe illustrated last year it was 
presumably shipped to England for exhibition. 


Commemorating the Restoration 


TO mark the tercentenary of the accession of 
Charles II and of the Restoration, a commemora- 
tive exhibition is being held in Wolverhampton 
in May. One of the exhibits will be the hand- 
some Royal Marriage Charger seen on the next 
page. It is one of the most outstanding among 
the many colourful productions of English 
craftsmen at that period. As can be seen, Charles 
II is shown with his Queen, Katharine of 
Braganza, married on the 21st May, 1662. 
Painted in full colour, it shows the King in 
ermine robes, wearing the Crown and holding 
the Sceptre, and the Queen wearing a wide- 
brimmed hat and holding a fan in her left hand. 
the initials of the Royal couple, C R and K R, 
flank the full-length figures, and the date, 1662, 
is divided, to appear by the right shoulder of the 
King and the left of the Queen. On either side 
of them is a latticed fence and in front a tesselated 
forecourt, the whole scene enclosed in a border 
of zigzag oak leaves and apples in Italianate style. 
This Royal Marriage Charger belongs to the 
‘Blue Dash’ charger school, as does the charger 
at Chequers depicting Charles I and three of his 
children, dated 1653. This and the Royal Mar- 
riage Charger, together with another charger in 


the Liverpool Museum with the initials of 
Richard Newnham and his wife Elizabeth and 
the date 1675, show a similarity of technique in 
their tesselated foregrounds and_ perspective. 
Richard Newnham, to whom all three may be 
attributable, was a Master Potter of St. Olaves, 
Southwark, at the material dates. 


German Arms and Armour Journal Resumes 


Publication 


IN THE years following the end of the war, 
technical journals devoted to the study of 
historical arms and armour have multiplied in 
number at about the same rate as the prices of 
the objects they deal with have increased. The 
oldest established of these journals, the Zeit- 
schrift. fiir historische Waffen und Kostumkunde, 
which first appeared in Germany in 1897, had 
to cease publication at the end of the second 
world war. Now, fortified by a grant from 
official sources in western Germany, it has 
resumed publication on an impressive scale. The 
first issue, a double number for 1959, runs to 


124 pages. It is the intention of the publishers 
that the Zeitschrift should resume its former 
place as the leading journal in the world of arms 
and armour research. Articles are published in 
the language in which they were written and 
this number contains contributions in German, 
Spanish and English. The importance of English 
research in this field is illustrated by the fact that 
four of the eight articles published are by English 
connoisseurs of arms. 

The most important contributions are con- 
cerned with German armour. Dr. Gamber has 
written a further study on the very important 
but still somewhat mysterious sketch book of 
armour designs from the library of Prince Thun 


‘in Tetschen. Dr. Gamber, I notice, finds similar 


but not exact parallels to many of the designs 
amongst armour now or formerly in the Vienna 
Imperial Armoury. He suggests that this group 
of drawings of Gothic armour must have been 
produced in the Augsburg workshops of Lorenz 
Helmschmied, between 1480 and 1508. This may 
well be true of a number of the pages in the book, 
but he has yet to explain the presence of so 


many drawings of much later date in the book, 
Amongst other features is a note on the Gothic 
horse armour acquired for the Tower of London 
Armouries last year and the full text, with intro- 
duction by Dr. Reitzenstein, of the regulations 
of the Niirnberg Armourers guild. In recent 
years the study of arms and armour has become 
increasingly dominated by the collector of 
nineteenth-century pistols. I hope that the 
reappearance of this admirable journal may 
redress the balance in favour of objects of greater 
archaeological and artistic importance. 


Horace Walpole’s ‘Sublime One’ 


CASTLE HOWARD, premier house of the 
North of England, which was described in the 
1956 Connoisseur Year Book, has long attracted 
many visitors. My Northern Correspondent, 
Geoffrey Beard sends me an attractively pro- 
duced guide-book, which Major George 
Howard, the present owner, has just produced. 
Based on all the best points to be observed in 
current guide-books to British country houses, 
it is difficult to decide which is the more attrac- 
tive: the four-colour cover showing the paint- 
ing of the Mausoleum and House by Hendrik de 
Cort (1742-1816), or the centre colour views of 
the Great Hall and Dining Room. With forty 
other illustrations, a plan of the house and a 
pictorial map of the extensive grounds, aided by 
a scholarly text, Castle Howard—called by 
Horace Walpole ‘a palace, a town, a fortified 
city—in short, I have seen gigantic palaces 
before, but never a sublime one’—is now served 
with a worthy description in handy format. 

Assisted by Rupert Gunnis, Lawrence Whist- 
ler, Mary Lawson-Tancred, and his wife, Major 
Howard has re-examined the family documents. 
He has unearthed many significant facts includ- 
ing an early use of the artificial marble, scagliola, 
and notes the employment of the Italian 
stuccatori, Bagutti and Plura to provide the fire- 
place in the Great Hall, one of the most splendid 
things in any English house. 


Fidelity: Our Cover 


FRANCESCO DI GIORGIO (1459-1502) was 
unquestionably one of the most important art 
personalities of the Siennese School. Although 
he was famous as an architect (for Federigo 
d’ Urbino and Leonardo da Vinci), sculptor, 
theorist, engineer and painter, it was from his 
paintings, particularly those executed in the 
earlier years, that he achieved his greatest fame. 
His work had an immense influence in chang- 
ing the art of the whole Siennese School. His 
very rare fresco painting shown on our cover 
was no doubt composed to be contained in one 
of his splendid architectural effects. This painting 
comes from the Chalandon and Otto Kahn 
Collections and is listed by Berenson, Pope- 
Hennessy, Venturi, Langton-Douglas, Allen 
Weller, Selwyn Brinton, and R. van. Marle. 


Formerly at Panshanger and now acquired by 
the National Gallery from Lady Salmond: 
Rembrandt’s great Portrait of a Man on Horse- 
back. It was seen in Londonat the Royal Academy 
Dutch Exhibition (1956), and has since been 
loaned to the City Art Gallery, Leeds. 


The Royal Marriage Charger of Charles II and Katharine of Braganza, Infant 


of the wedding, 1662. Lambeth Delit, 163 inches diameter. This 


Potter, of St. Olaves, 


and with the Newnham Charger dated 1657 ™ Liverpool Mu 


Southwark, by comparison with the charger depicting C 


In the possession of Till ». (Antiques) Ltd., Symons Sf 


a of Portugal, bearing the initials CRand KR and the dat 


charger (see facing page) is attributable to Richard Newnham, M 


harles I and three of his children, and dated 1653, at Chequer 


reet, Sloane Square, London, S.W.3. 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


1. George Romney. ‘Embarking in a ferry-boat at Bowness’. Frost and 
Reed. 2. Neri di Bicci. ‘St. Lawrence’. M. Knoedler. 3. J. C. Schetky. 
‘Trafalgar’. Sabin Galleries. 4. F. C. Turner. ‘Hunting Scene’. Leggatt 
Brothers. 5. William Collins, R.A. ‘Scene at Aberystwyth’. Williams 
Gallery. 6.M. Maufra. ‘Le Pont Neuf’. Lotinga Galleries. 7. J. McIntosh 
Patrick, R.S.A. ‘Kinnaird Castle’. Fine Art Society. 


RARE little panel by Neri di Bicci, who 
| 4 14 worked in Florence during the fifteenth 
i century, to be seen at Knoedler’s, 34 St. James’s 
| Street, is typical of an artist about whose life 
little is known. The subject is The Martyrdom of 
| St. Lawrence and the figures combine a certain 
] primitive realism with a brightly coloured 
| Florentine architectural setting. The Saint is 
} being forced on to a bed of coals by the execu- 
} tioner while his assistant is adding more fuel to 
the flames. To the right stands a Roman prefect 
clothed in a blue mantle, and wearing a crown 
and holding a staff. On either side of him is an 
old bearded man. Two soldiers, one in armour 
and one carrying a red banner, appear on the 
left of the picture. In the middle distance a 
figure is seen peering through a narrow arch. 
The drapery is characteristic of Neri di Bicci’s 
style; and the figure in the narrow archway very 
similar to that of Joseph in The Adoration of the 
Child (Van Gelder Collection, Brussels): vide, 
The Development of the Italian Schools of Painting, 
Vol. X, p. 539, by Raymond van Marle. On 
p- $43 of the same volume a predella panel, The 
Martyrdom of St. Lawrence, is listed. Another 
“mannerism identifying this work with Neri di 
Bicci is the way the stockings of the prefect, 
executioner and soldier fall loosely about the 
calf of the leg. 

St. Lawrence, who was Archdeacon to 
Sixtus II, was martyred on toth August, 
A.D. 258 for refusing to hand the treasures of 
the Christian church to his pagan oppressors. 
His remains were interred in the Via Tiburtina, 
and the site of his grave is associated with the 
church of S. Lorenzo Fuori Mure. 

This picture (18} x 10} ins.) has been exhibi- 
ted at the Detroit Institute of Arts, Michigan, 
1933; in Architecture Portrayed by Artists, 
Architects’ League of New York, 1938; Archi- 
‘tecture in Painting, Addison Gallery of Art, 
Andover, Mass., 1942; and Italian Renaissance 
“and Baroque Art, Denver Art Museum, 
December, 1947, to January, 1948. 


Much Painted Bridge 


LE PONT NEUF is an irresistible subject for 
artists. Though called neuf, it goes back to the 
time of Henri Quatre. What innumerable pic- 
tures of this Parisian landmark have been painted 
throughout the generations. The thought occur- 
red to me when I saw three versions simultane- 
ously in the Lotinga Galleries at 57, New Bond 
Street. One by H. E. Wagner, the most recent, 
shows the bridge in the distance with typical 
Seine barges—all enveloped in attractive colour. 
Then we have R. Allegre’s version painted about 
1900, An accomplished study of the roadway, it 
is notable for precisely drawn buildings and 


animated little figures hurrying about their 
business. Allegre was born in 1857 and exhibited 
continuously at the Salon from 1881 to 1932. 

The most important picture of the three is by 
Maxime Maufra (1861-1918), a lesser known 
Impressionist. Though early recognised by 
Octave Mirbeau, celebrated as novelist and 
playwright, he has only recently come again 
into prominence. Friend of Gauguin at Pont 
Aven, Maufra painted much in Brittany and in- 
habited a studio in Montmartre for many years. 
The luminous atmosphere and vibrant brush- 
work in his picture of the bridge is reminiscent 
of Sisley and Pissarro whom Maufra greatly 
admired, but it none the less has its own ‘person- 
ality’. 

Trafalgar Record 

PICTURES and prints of Trafalgar are innumer- 
able, for many artists as well as Turner rose 
enthusiastically to the occasion. But I had not 
hitherto seen John Christian Schetky’s fine 
painting of this historic action, at the Sabin 
Galleries, 4, Cork Street. It shows the Victory, 
the French ship Redoutable and the ‘fighting’ 
Temeraire in close combat. More realistic than 
romantic, Schetky took infinite pains with the 
details of the armament and structure of the 
ships. We can follow the gunners below and the 
sharpshooters aloft about their deadly work. 

Schetky, born in Edinburgh in 1778, enjoyed 
a long life and successful career as marine painter, 
founding his style to some extent on Vandevelde. 
He had an expert’s knowledge of naval architec- 
ture, and among various relevant appointments 
during nearly fifty years he was marine painter 
to George IV, William IV and Queen Victoria. 

The artist witnessed the rise and triumph of 
sea power from the time of Nelson throughout 
its nineteenth-century vicissitudes and trans- 
ference from wooden ‘walls’ and sails to iron 
and steam. When he died in 1874 he was within 
four years of being a centenarian. 

Three other important pictures by Schetky are 
The Battle of Cape La Hogue, The Endymion 
Frigate, Admiral Sir Charles Paget, Relieving a 
French Man of War Ashore on a Rockbound Coast, 
and The Loss of the ‘ Royal George’. 


Ambitious Sporting Picture 


ONE seldom sees the work of F. C. Turner, the 
sporting artist, although he was a fairly frequent 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy and British 
Institution from 1817 to 1844. Walter Shaw 
Sparrow in his Book of Sporting Painters repro- 
duces one of Turner’s best known works, 
Master Becher on his Celebrated Pony ‘Ladybird’. 
An ambitious effort by this artist, showing a 
meet of hounds, is to be seen at the Leggatt 
Gallery in St. James’s Street. Full of animation, 


Contributed by Adrian Bury 


i Round about the Galleries 


the general sense of movement and large number 
of red coats lend the whole scene much robust 
gaiety of effect. The ‘picture’s title is Hunting 
Scene, and the principal personality among a 
crowd of sportsmen is Henry Edwards, son of 
Henry Lees Edwards, afterwards Sir Henry 
Edwards, 1st Baronet. 


William Collins, R.A. 

THE popularity of David Wilkie’s and William 
Mulready’s pictures set the course for several 
artists in the same genre, and William Collins 
was a constant exhibitor at the Royal Academy 
of homely rustic scenes with children from 1807 
to 1846. His friendship with Wilkie was a pro- 
found influence throughout his life: so much so 
that he took Wilkie’s advice to go to Italy, and, 
like Wilkie, encountered critical animadversion 
for trying to enlarge his style and experience. 

A late picture by Collins at the Williams 
Gallery in Grafton Street, however, shows no 
change from his earlier method. The children 
are the three daughters of E. Antrobus. Wilkie 
Collins, in The Memoirs of the Life of William 
Collins, R.A. (his father), refers to this picture, 
exhibited at the Academy in 1842: “The por- 
traits of the children of Mr. Antrobus were 
treated with the picturesque effect always intro- 
duced by Mr. Collins into works of this class. 
Representing the three little girls who formed 
his subjects as about to set forth for a ride on 
donkeys along the sands at Aberystwyth with a 
boy waiting to attend them, he produced a com- 
position enabling him to exhibit all his skill and 
illustrate the coast scenery which forms the 
bright and truthful background to the group...’ 

Judging by the number of works recorded at 
the end of the biography, Collins had wide 
patronage. His clients numbered George IV and 
many members of the aristrocracy and_ his 
prices raaged from twenty-five to four hundred 
guineas, 


Romney Relic 


ACCORDING to W. Roberts’ authoritative 
article on George Romney in Bryan’s Dictionary: 
‘He (Romney) gave up painting in the summer 
of 1799 and set out for Kendal’. The artist was 
then in his sixty-fifth year. Between that date 
and 1762, when he left his native Cumberland 
for London, he had achieved immense fame, 
sharing the honours of the art world with 
Reynolds, from whom, for some reason never 
proved, he was estranged. Nor was Romney a 
Royal Academician, and he never exhibited 
there. From 1763 to 1772 he showed at the Free 
Society and Royal Society of Arts. 

Although Romney’s prices for portraits were 
not high, it is known from his ledgers that he 


was continuously busy and painted over two 
thousand pictures while living in Cavendish 
Square, London, where he went into residence 
in 1775. T. Humphrey Ward and W. Roberts 
in their book on Romney have dismissed the 
unhappy legend that the artist deserted his wife, 
and they are probably right in their assumption 
that the arrangement whereby they lived apart 
was a mutually concerted one. The facts remain 
that Romney provided generously for her and 
their son, John, and Mrs. Romney looked after 
her husband devotedly until his death when he 
returned old and ailing to Kendal. 

It is a strange story which gives an additional 
interest to an early picture by Romney, in the 
Frost & Reed Gallery at 41, New Bond Street, 
which shows the artist with his wife, Adam 
Walker, and other friends about to embark in a 
ferry-boat at Bowness on Lake Windermere. 
This was painted before 1762 and is full of 
romantic sentiment both as to the attitude of the 
figures (Romney and his wife are said to be 
those on the extreme left) and the landscape 
background. Romancealso enters into the history 
of this painting. It was one of twenty that 
Romney raffled in the Town Hall at Kendal. 
They realised £40. The winner was Miss 
Gibson of Barfield, at whose house it was 
recognised by Romney in 1798. John Romney 
ultimately purchased the picture. It descended 
to Miss Romney who owned it until 1894, after 
which it was in the collection of Mrs. Ronald 
Baynes, Horton House, near Devizes. 


Fine Landscape Painter 


SOME pictures by James McIntosh Patrick at 
the Fine Art Society in New Bond Street, 
splendid as they are, have also a phenomenal 
interest; for here is a landscape painter whose 
fidelity to the beauty and mystery of nature is 
such that whatever he paints is instinct with a 
devoted love. He does not treat nature as a peg 
on which to hang some poverty-stricken theory, 
thereby eliminating all that is intelligible, but 
looks with a kind of reverence into everything 
he can see, extracting from mountain, tree, grass 
and buildings the substance and spirit of their 
being. In this respect Patrick must stand almost 
alone in an age of art which is so bemused by 
abstractionism and frustrated by the limits of 
post-Impressionism that great landscape painting 
has almost ceased to exist. The truth is that no 
temporary formula, however noisily propagated 
and re-iterated, can hold human interest beyond 
the fashionable moment. But Patrick is so in- 
defatigable in his researches into nature as to 
recreate trees and other natural objects in the 
terms of permanent art. In his Kinnaird Castle, 
for example, is a picture so sustained with in- 
spirational force and technical perfection that it 
would be remarkable at any time: but all the 
more so when the tendency is to obscure rather 
than to illuminate the scene before our eyes. 
Compared with such masterly drawing and 
deliberate painting, even Impressionism is easy 
and other ‘isms’ since superficial. 

The mountain form in The Three Sisters, 
Glencoe is a revelation confirming the most 
solemn sentiment for this magnificent scene. 
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James McIntosh Patrick was born in 1907, the 
son of a distinguished Dundee architect. Educa- 
ted in art at the Glasgow School of Art, he won 
various prizes for etching, landscape and 
portraiture, and also a travelling scholarship. He 
signalised his coming of age by exhibiting a 
painting Les Beaux at the Royal Academy, 
which attracted much attention. Avoiding the 
blind alley of modernism Patrick went back to 
the great masters such as Mantegna, and prob- 
ably Brueghel and Seghers, for guidance. Hence 
the profundity of his development and the 
strength of his own personality. Patrick has a 
house and studio near the Tay Bridge, and his 
themes are taken mostly from the landscape 
glories of Scotland, his native land. 


Italian View 


FEW artists could have had a more enjoyable 
professional life than T. M. Richardson, Junr. 
(1813-1890). He lived at a time when the appre- 
ciation and collecting of contemporary water- 
colours was at its height. An Associate of the 
‘Old Society’ in 1843 and a full member in 1851, 
Richardson, son of a Newcastle painter and 
brother of four artists, was equally skilful at 
landscapes and figures. He specialised in Scotch 
and continental views, and was most successful 
with Italian subjects. A T. M. Richardson, Lago 
Maggiore, dated 1852, at the Rayner MacConnal 
Galleries in Duke Street, St. James’s, is a typically 
good example. The charm of his work is in- 
herent in brilliant technical power, sense of 
beauty and atmospheric effect. Like many water- 
colourists of his period, he was not content to 
sketch on the spot and leave it at that, but 
elaborated his careful sketches and notes in the 
studio. The grouping of the figures in this Lago 
Maggiore picture is perfectly realised yet broadly 
handled. A prolific worker, exhibiting about 
eight hundred watercolours, mostly of Scotch 
and Italian subjects, at the ‘Old Society’, 
Richardson received good prices in his lifetime. 
A Como picture fetched £315 when put up for 
auction in 1876, 


Reid of Cork Street 


PICTURE dealing, like painting and collecting, 
is not infrequently an hereditary affair, and 
some of the famous firms can trace a father to 
son history ‘through several generations. The 
Connoisseur welcomes young Mr. and Mrs. 
Graham Reid of 23, Cork Street, whose first 
exhibition of drawings in their attractive new 
gallery was a conspicuous success, 

Graham Reid is the son of Mr. A. J. MacNeill 
Reid, of Reid & Lefevre, and grandson of 
Alexander Reid of Glasgow. The latter was a 
considerable figure in the Glasgow Art Move- 
ment, and the first to appreciate the genius of 
Joseph Crawhall, painter of animals and birds 
(1861-1913). His Introduction to the catalogue 
of this artist’s first exhibition in Glasgow in 1894 
is a valuable piece of art-writing. 

I understand that Mr. Reid’s policy at Cork 
Street is to continue concentration on nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century drawings of 
quality. Two such works still available at the 


time of writing are chalk and charcoal land- 
scapes by Harpignies of the Barbizon neighbour~ 
hood. I was interested to note that one was dated 
1910, and thus done when the artist was ninety- 
one. It showed no sign of a senile touch. Indeed, 
both these poetic drawings might have been 
done at any time during this great artist’s career. 
Collectors who find the drawings of Toulouse- 
Lautrec somewhat ‘pricy’ might be interested in 
the pastels of Joaquin Sunyer, friend of Lautrec, 
Though the influence is obvious, I commend 
Sunyer’s sensitive pastel, Au Bois de Boulogne. 


Art Catalogues 


THE catalogue of Sporting Prints, Paintings and 
Relics recently issued by the Parker Gallery of 
2, Albemarle Street, London, is not only a f 
business brochure but something for the art — 
library of collectors interested in those subjects. 
A study of the 1,100 items concerned is interest- 
ing as a review of such print-making over three 
centuries. One of the earliest, Bird Trapping, a 
line engraving by C. de Mallery and P. Galle, © 
after J. Stradanus, was published in the late — 
sixteenth century: and a colour print, The — 
De Havilland Comet “Grosvenor House’, after a 
picture by Norman Wilkinson, is dated 1934. — 
Those who have compiled such catalogues know _ 
the immense amount of work and expense — 
involved; and dealers generally today are to be — 
congratulated on their care and taste in such © 
matters. I recall especially Mr. Leonard Koetser’s — 
publications, Messrs. Leggatt’s admirable cata- — 
logue of their Sporting Painters Exhibition last 
autumn, and Messrs. Agnew’s on their Girtin, 
and Crome and Cotman exhibitions. Several of 
Frank T. Sabin’s catalogues on Rowlandson ~ 
drawings and old watercolours and _ prints 
innumerable are likewise important records. 

The technique of catalogue-printing and 
blockmaking has, of course, improved greatly 
during the present century, and the scope and 
accuracy of art scholarship have benefited 
accordingly. Nor must we forget that some of 
the more elaborately produced catalogues are 
sold in aid of deserving charities. 


Greenshields Prize-Winners 


A RECENT display of drawings by Paul Wyeth 
at the O’Nians Gallery at 3, Bute Street is 
indicative of the progress of this artist since he 
won the Elizabeth T. Greenshields Foundation 
award a year or two ago. It is specifically given 
to young artists determined on developing their 
gifts on traditional lines. Wyeth has much talent 
as portraitist and mural painter. He was recently 
made a member of the Royal Society of Portrait 
Painters and I expect great things of so resource- 
ful and versatile an artist. Two other winners of 
the Greenshields prize are: Luciano Guarnieri 
and Monica Rhodes. The former is already 
achieving something of an international reputa- 
tion, having held successful shows in Italy and 
the United States, the latter draws landscapes, 
and architectural subjects with remarkable 
spontaneity. Studying at the moment in London, 
she will be going to the Continent in the Spring 
to concentrate on the galleries and to paint in 
Italy for some months. 


¥ ART OF BYZANTIUM: Text and 
Notes by David Talbot Rice. Photographs 
| by Max Hirmer. 44 Colour Plates, 196 Mono- 
: chrome Plates, 4 Text figures. (London: 
‘Thames and Hudson, 1959. £6 6s. net). 


| (HE art of the Byzantine Empire has long 

exercised a fascination over historians and 
lovers of art. There is a combination of mystery 
and magnificence which has a fairy-tale quality 
about it. This fascination does not only belong 
to modern times, for Byzantine art dominates at 
almost regular intervals the art of mediaeval 
Europe. Constantinople to the mediaeval mind 
was indeed the true heir of the Roman Empire, 
and stories, like those of Liudprand of Cremona, 
of mechanical thrones which moved up and 
down with roaring lions of gold on their steps 
only served to feed the imagination. The almost 
oriental ritual of the Emperor’s court must also 
not be forgotten. 

A book about the art of the capital is, there- 
fore, very welcome, because writers on Byzan- 
tine art have hitherto tended to attribute all the 
excellencies to it and have relegated the rest to an 
indeterminate and provincial limbo. To achieve 
a true picture of Byzantine art it is essential to 
know what the capital was doing and therefore 
it is important to impose a self denying ordin- 
ance in order to include only those works which 
can with some security be assigned to the capital. 
Professor Talbot Rice has not been altogether 
strict in this respect, but on the whole he has 
given an excellent survey of the material. Natur- 
ally this material divides itself into two parts: 
first are monuments still preserved in Istanbul 
such as mosaics, large sculptures and wall paint- 
ings, second are the objects which, either by 
inscriptions or by other documentary proof, can 
be ascribed to the capital. Within recent years 
the first has been much widened by excavations 
such as those made in the Great Palace, or by the 
uncovering of mosaics and wall paintings such 
"as those in St. Sophia and the church of Kariye 
Cami. In the second category are to be found 
coins, illuminated mss., ivories, metalwork and 
textiles. Some of the latter may have left their 
place of origin at an early period, such as the 
works of Pseudo-Dionysius presented by the 
Emperor Manuel II to the abbey of St. Denis 
near Paris in 1408 and now in the Louvre. Others, 
like the reliquary of the Holy Cross at Limburg 
an der Lahn, came to Western Europe as part of 
the loot from the sack of the city in 1204. 

Professor Talbot Rice has produced a most 
beautiful book. The photographs by Professor 
Max Hirmer are magnificent and among the 
plates are many objects difficult to find in other 
books. This is particularly the case with objects 
in Istanbul. The coloured reproductions are 
excellent and one is particularly grateful for 
those of the St. Sophia mosaics and the Anastasis 
in Kariye Cami. The latter is one of the great 


masterpieces of Byzantine painting. Professor 
Talbot Rice’s introduction is adequate if some- 
what conservative in approach. A number of 
datings may be questioned. The ivories of 
the Entry into Jerusalem, and of the Forty 
Martyrs, in Berlin (pl. 115 & 116) cannot really 
any longer be considered as being of the eleventh 
century and fit much more comfortably into 
the Paleologue period. The detail given in 
pl.117 shows this very well. The wings of the 
triptych from Luton Hoo seem to be a good deal 
later than the tenth century. Certain objects seem 
to be less certainly Byzantine in origin. The 
ivories in the library of Bamberg (pl.154) of the 
Virgin and Christ are probably Western in 
origin and rather later, being related to the 
Byzantine movement in German thirteenth- 
century art. However good in itself it is difficult 
to accept the Trieste silk of St. Justus as anything 
but Western and perhaps rather later than the 
eleventh century. The dating of the famous 
Paris Psalter to the ninth century is open to some 
criticism. All the mss. datable within that century 
are less angular in the treatment of the folds. The 
wonderful plaque of St. Michael in the Treasury 
of St. Mark’s, Venice, is almost certainly an icon 
and not a book cover. 

In addition to the introduction Professor 
Talbot Rice has provided each plate with a most 
useful commentary placed at the end of the 
volume. Their presence raises the value of the 
book considerably. The danger of these splendid 
books is that they so easily degenerate into a fine 
picture book. The present volume avoids this 
pitfall very well and it will be a really useful 
book of reference.—F.W 


HAWKSMOOR: By Kerry Downes. (London, 
A. Zwemmer: Ltd. £6 6s. net). 


ONE of the strange things about architects in 
relation to other artists is their comparative 
anonymity. Whereas we usually know some- 
thing of the personality of great painters and 
composers, how they lived and who were their 
friends, often we are hard put to it in making the 
most important architect into a human being. 
Nicholas Hawksmoor is no exception. Yet he 
has long been acclaimed as one of the foremost 
British Renaissance architects. Mr. Kerry 
Downes in his praiseworthy book has devoted 
only one out of fourteen chapters to biography, 
and that the shortest. Hawksmoor now emerges 
very likeable and rather pitiable. He was 
distinguished for his huinility, modesty and 
gout, from which last affliction he suffered 
agonies most of his life. He was overshadowed, 
first by Sir Christopher Wren, then by Sir John 
Vanbrugh, and he never attained the official 
recognition which his genius deserved. The 
reason was deplorable, but in his time inevitable, 
nainely social inferiority. The consequence was 
that he laboured under a sense of perpetual 
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grievance, which never makes a man of parts 
attractive to his contemporaries. He grumbled: 
‘I have been . . . very ill treated by Some 
persons that I have raised in ye World, in return 
for the great Favours I bestowed upon them’, 
and, ‘I served always for half or less than what 
they allow’d Sir John, although I had ten times 
ye fatigue’. These were typical and, no doubt, 
justifiable complaints. But they got him nowhere. 

The sum of the buildings now established to 
be Hawksmoor’s is quite considerable. There are 
in London ten churches by him, and the west 
front of Westminster Abbey. In Oxford, All 
Souls, the front of Queen’s College, and the 
Clarendon Press Building. Of royal palaces, the 
King’s Gallery and Orangery at Kensington, and 
the Stable Yard arcade at St. James’s. Of 
country houses, Easton Neston was wholly his, 
whereas Blenheim and Castle Howard owe more 
to him than Vanbrugh has been given credit for. 
Parts of Ockham Park, Surrey, and various 
lesser buildings by Hawksmoor survive. Mr. 
Downes examines them all exhaustively.Further- 
more, he deals with those many schemes which, 
for lack of official status, Hawksmoor was unable 
to carry out, or which, adumbrated by him, were 
executed by others. Hawksmoor’s attempts to 
introduce to a new Oxford and Cambridge a 
Sistine form of planning (derived from poring 
over Domenica Fontana’s publications, since he 
never travelled to Rome) did not materialize. 
His designs for a Radcliffe Camera were not 
accepted; on the contrary they were filched from 
him by the influential Tory architect, James 
Gibbs. He suffered the indignity of having his 
plans for the Castle Howard mausoleum (his 
masterpiece) corrected by the amateur, Lord 
Burlington, and the construction of a memorial 
column to the great Duke of Marlborough at 
Blenheim snatched from his grasp by another 
amateur, Lord Herbert. 

The great virtue of this recondite book is the 
delicate manner in which the author, by sketch- 
ing the background, training and achievements 
of his subject, allows Hawskmoor to find his own 
perspective in the picture of his times. Possibly 
the most interesting chapters are those which 
relate Hawksmoor’s style to that of Wren, 
which was established in the reign of Charles II. 
We come to see the diffident clerk-of-works 
virtually excel his old teacher as an artist. Having 
learned the practical science of architecture from 
Wren, Hawksmoor developed qualities of 
fantasy which the other lacked. Hawksmoor is 
shown to be so eclectic that one is at a loss to pin 
down the derivation of his creations. His style 
was neither Wren’s nor Vanbrugh’s, neither 
classical nor gothic, neither Baroque nor 
Palladian, neither Tory nor Whig. Yet it is 
thoroughly consistent, extremely imaginative, 
and essentially romantic. Hawksmoor was a 
solitary being, and for all his enforced reticence 
of conduct, an artist of titanic power. 
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Mr. Downes’s book is the first biography of 
Hawksmoor. It could hardly be better, and it 
will surely not be superseded for a very long 
time. Scholars will find in it abundant material, 
and the intelligent layman (who can afford to 
buy it) an absorbing study of a great architect in 
a great age. It is a pity that the book has had to be 
so expensive.—J.L-M. 


MAINSTREAMS OF MODERN ART: By 
John Canaday. (London: Thames & Hudson. 
700 Illustrations. £4 4s. net.) 


MR. CANADAY rightly calls his book Main- 
streams of Modern Art, for in it he lucidly follows 
main issues, so clarifying not only to the layman 
but I think to the general art lover many 
obscurities and bringing out, by a lively juxta- 
posing of illustrations, sequences and influences 
not usually noticed. 

It is the work of a scholar but not of a pedant; 
it covers an enormous field, that of the last 200 
years; it gives clear portraits of the leading artists 
of that time and lively descriptions of their 
paintings. It is indeed a constant surprise how, 
with all that he says, or could say, needed to 
build the historical sequence, Mr. Canaday yet 
finds leisure to convey a quite personal and 
intimate picture. He does not hesitate to speak of 
Ingres’ ‘squirming masses of flesh’ nor to call 
Meissonier, once thought to be the Leonardo or 
Michelangelo of modern times, ‘this mean- 
spirited, cantankerous and vindictive little man’. 

For all our natural horror of such paintings as 
David’s Battle of Romans and Sabines or his Le 
Sacre, the author shows with vivacity what a 
revolutionary he was to his time and how tre- 
mendous was his influence throughout the whole 
of Europe even to the question of fashion in 
clothes, and all this within a short span of his 
attempted suicide. He shows, too, what a beacon 
Géricault’s Raft of the Medusa became and the 
inimense impact of Delacroix and Ingres, a 
continuity of revolutions and counter revolu- 
tions. 

In writing of Goya, ‘one of the most unillu- 
sioned painters who ever lived’, he quotes a far 
reaching remark: ‘There is no reason why my 
brush should see more than I do’ and compares 
it with Monet’s wish that he could paint without 
knowing what the objects before him were, 
since this would allow him to see them purely 
in terms of light. In striking reproductions he 
shows the ‘Impressionism’ in both Goya and 
Velasquez, and the natural development in 
Monet and his followers. Monet’s brush work 
as shown in one of these illustrations links him 
with Pollock and other contemporaries of ours, 
and so Monet himself ‘becomes a bridge between 
the naturalism of early impressionist painting 
and a school of extreme abstraction’. 

There are revealing chapters centred around 
the Salon of 1855 and the Salon des Refusés of 
1863 and the enormous change of outlook 
created by Manet; but not losing sight of the 
fact that Manet’s master Couture, for all his 
appalling public painting, might still in his more 
intimate work, pass for early Manet. Degas, 
Renoir and Lautrec are discussed at length and 
complete the first half of the book devoted to 
French painting. 
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Part II begins the story with The Nineteenth 
Century outside France and in this there is a sec- 
tion not usually found in art books of this kind, 
showing the development of art in North 
America from West to Sargent with interesting 
accounts of Homer and Eakins. In English art 
Constable, Turner, Blake and Samuel Palmer 
are discussed together with a section on the Pre- 
Raphaelites. For all the interest and usefulness in 
obtaining a general view of what was going on 
in other countries, there is a strange relief when 
the book returns to France, to Seurat, Van Gogh, 
Gauguin and Cézanne, all excellently treated 
and excellently illustrated; and so to the T'wen- 
tieth Century which starts. with Matisse and 
Picasso, both well presented, and ends with a 
general survey of painting in other countries and 
some notes on modern architecture. 

Mainstreams in Modern Art is a book for 
amateurs rather than specialists. It is almost a 
dictionary of painting but is easily read and 
full of human interest and information regarding 
the arts.—H.S.E. 


THE HOKUSAI SKETCH-BOOKS: Selec- 


tions from the Manga: By James A. Michener. 
(Rutland, Vermont, U.S.A. and Tokyo 
Japan: Charles E. Tuttle Company. $10.00 in 
the U.S.A.). 


HOKUSAIS Manga, (the title is capable of a 
number of translations but is usually accepted as 
meaning ‘Random Sketches’), is, without any 
close rival, the most popular of all Japanese 
picture-books. Published in 13 volumes over a 
period extending from 1814 to 1849 (or, if we 
accept the two posthumously-published volumes, 
15 volumes, the latest being issued in 1878), it 
comprises a vast assortment of Hokusai’s brush- 
drawn sketches, translated into woodcuts and 
printed in outline with the addition of blocks 
for pale grey and flesh-pink. From the first vogue 
for Japanese art in Europe at the end of the last 
century, it was seized on as an epitome of Japan- 
ese life, as an encyclopedia of Japanese custom, 
legend and folk-lore, and as an exposition of 
Hokusai’s skill and artistry with the brush. 
Because it was popular in Hokusai’s own day in 
Japan, and had been printed and reprinted until 
the blocks could be used no more, it was easily 
the commonest Japanese illustrated book, and 
assumed a dominant place in collections, and in 
western literature on the Japanese print. 

Nowadays, when other, and greater, illus- 
trated books are better known, the Manga has 
tended to fall into proper perspective and to 
lose its supremacy both as art and encyclopaedic 
reportage. Yet it still remains a mine of splendid 
designs and has needed, above all, an anthologist: 
one, too, with more discrimination than that 
shown by the artist’s pupils and friends who 
originally made the compilations. Mr. Michener 
has filled this role admirably, and the selection 
given here from the 15 volumes could hardly be 
bettered, though another equally good might 
easily be made from what remains. 

The prefatory essay contains, among much 
personal reminiscence of the kind we have come 
to expect in Mr. Michener’s books on Japanese 
art, an interesting discussion on the genesis of 
these astonishing sketch-books, and, most 


valuably, reliable translations, by Dr. Ri 
Lane, of each of the prefaces to the 15 volumes, 

It is always easy to complain of the inaccuracies 
in reproductions of Japanese wood-block prints, 
and of course in this book the three-colour off 
process never approaches facsimile quality, 
Nonetheless, the reproductions give a very fair 
idea of the originals, and an insert, actually 
printed from wood-blocks, offers a handy means 
of comparison. 

The presentation bears the Tuttle stamp. There 


art, but the inviting lay-out, the breezy text, and 
the plentiful illustration, all tend to attra 
people who may have avoided Oriental art — 
because they felt it was ‘beyond them’. Mr, — 
Michener’s anthology from the Manga is the — 
sort of book that brings Japanese art within the 
reach of everyone.—J.H. ¥ 


THE CATHEDRALS OF FRANCE: By R. ~ 
P. Howgrave-Graham. (London: B. T. 
Batsford Ltd. 35s. net.) 4 


‘AN almost fanatical admiration of the French 
architectural. ideal’ combined with expert 2, 
knowledge and some fine photographs should — 
form the basis for a really useful book on the — 
French cathedrals: that they partly fail to do so _ 
in this case can largely be attributed to slipshod _ 
writing and obscurity of aim (though some of the 
worst faults may well be the result of the author’s — 
recent serious illness). 

Mr. Howgrave-Graham is at his best in his — 
Introduction, in which he sets out to explain the _ 
nature and essential structure of Gothic architec- 
ture, and here he writes with the discipline and 
understanding of the engineer. He is particularly _ 
informative in his examination of the use of — 
colour in mediaeval architecture and clearly 
reveals the magnitude of our loss. How restricted 
is our vision even when, as for example in the 
tympanum at Conques, traces of the former 
brilliant polychroming survive! 

It is in the section devoted to descriptions of 
the cathedrals that weaknesses of organisation 
and style become disturbing. It was probably a 
mistake to confine the book to cathedrals; from 
an architectural point of view there is no justifi- 
cation for it, and ifit was not possible, within the 
scope of this series (which includes John Har- 
vey’s admirable volumes on the Spanish and © 
English cathedrals), to devise a title that would 
have enabled the work to embrace some of the 
great monastic churches at the expense of some 
of the lesser cathedrals, it would probably have 
been better to confine it to the Gothic examples 
and left the Romanesque buildings to a separate 
volume. 

As it is we are introduced to Autun but not 
the great Abbey Church of Vézelay close by, to 
St. Trophime at Arles but not St. Gilles with its 
marvellous portal; while at Toulouse the cathe- 
dral of St. Etienne, though it has interesting 
features, hardly seems to deserve consideration 
at the expense of the great building of St. Sernin. 

The descriptions of the individual cathedrals 
lack the concise clarity to be found for example 
in Gardner’s French Church Architecture and they 
would appear to attempt too much. It surely 
would have been more valuable to have given 
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Ik dates of the principal windows at Chartres 


pn the fact that 3889 figures in glass have 
en counted, Can it really be that any one, 
fronted by this supreme spectacle, could 
Hliberately attempt such a calculation? 
The description of Autun is appreciative and 
of the best in the book, but the great central 
prtal is ascribed to ‘a date close to 1180’, almost 
ity years after its actual construction. It would 
m likely that the tympanum at Autun was 
npleted before that at Vézelay (unlike the 
jority of the capitals) but both were certainly 
ished by 1132. This was the moment of the 
ll flowering of Romanesque sculpture in 
rgundy: by 1180 the inspiration of Benedic- 
¢ Monasticism had almost disappeared except 
the extreme south of France and in Spain. 
About the great Gothic Cathedrals there is 
uch useful information—although at times the 
ithor’s critical faculties appear to be over- 
helmed by his overflowing admiration. He 
ises the facade of Tours, for example, right up 
b the ‘ornate Renaissance cupolas of much 
arm’, and the portals he describes as splendid. 
any people will feel that the fifteenth-century 
pture, good though much of it is in detail, 
ving lost its vital importance in the composi- 
on, has become superficial and contrasts un- 
avourably with the magnificent purity of the 
terior. The Renaissance cupolas, charming in 
nemselves, ruin the proportions of the towers. 
Books of this kind pour out of the presses 
oday in a seemingly unending flow, and many 
f them are little more than trivial picture books. 
is book is much more than that, but one looks 
9 writers of the distinction of Mr. Howgrave- 
taham to set a standard by which the rest can 
judged, and for that reason, if for no other, 
is disappointing that this book should give the 
ppearance of being too hastily put together, 


yardly doing justice to some valuable material. 
n spite of its shortcomings, however, many 
scople will find it a useful introduction to the 
french cathedrals.—N.E. 


ENGLISH COLLEGIATE CHURCHES: 
By G. H. Cook. (London: Phoenix House. 
SOs. net). 


THOSE of us whose habit it is to spend at least a 
ew days every year visiting some part of Eng- 
and’s tremendous inheritance of churches will 
cnow very well that when our guide book tells 
is that ‘the church was collegiate’, it will almost 
ertainly be worth seeing. What will it imply, in 
erms of architecture? The likelihood is that we 
hall find a larger and finer chancel than usual, 
srobably some old stalls (and, if we are lucky, 
carved misericords), and possibly some other 
nteresting buildings adjoining the church, 
erving now, perhaps, as an almshouse or as part 
sf a school. There are also other collegiate 
‘foundations, of course, and among them the 
nost important of any, which have no connec- 
ion with parish churches. 

On the origin and significance of the term 
collegiate’, I suspect that most people would be 
eluctant to be too closely questioned. And, 
ndeed, the answer is so far from simple that 
Mir. Cook has been able to write a whole book 
yn the subject which is not a page too long. Ina 


good introductory chapter, he describes the 
principal variations in the constitution of these 
foundations, whose only common characteristic 
was that each consisted of a group of priests, 
clerks and so on, banded together to form a 
‘college’. Some were founded by the bishops of 
the monastic cathedrals in rivalry with the 
monks: others were colleges of vicars-choral 
deputising for non-resident canons in the non- 
monastic cathedrals. Some had the duty of 
providing services in the chapels of royal or 
baronial castles; others were associated with 
guilds of merchants or town corporations; 
others, again, had a more specifically academic 
character. 

After the middle of the fourteenth century, 
however, the great majority of priestly colleges, 
including almost all those associated with parish 
churches, were what are known as chantry 
foundations. A chantry (and here I cannot do 
better than quote Mr. Cook, who devoted 
another book to this very subject) ‘was the name 
given to an intercessory mass that was recited at 
an altar in a church for the well-being of the 
founder during his life-time and for the repose of 
his soul after his death . . . Gradually there sprang 
up an array of unbeneficed priests whose prime 
duty was the singing of soul-masses, and whose 
stipends issued from chantry endowments’. 

The chantry foundations, it must be admitted, 
throw a somewhat unedifying light upon our 
ancestors in the later Middle Ages. They reveal to 
us a people scared and superstitious: they were 
another (and somewhat morbid) manifestation 
of ‘keeping up with the Joneses’ (“my endow- 
ment will provide for eight priests: he only has 
six’), and also of rich men currying favour with 
the Almighty. At Fotheringhay, for example, 
the college kept open house, within set limits, to 
the poor wayfarer, but otherwise its thirty-four 
members (a master, twelve fellows, eight clerks 
and thirteen choristers) seem to have had vir- 
tually nothing to do but ‘to pray for the good 
estate of Henry IV and his Queen, the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of York and all the royal 
family, and for their souls after death’. It is 
therefore not surprising that, as noted at 
Coventry, ‘they fell to lecherie and songs, 
daunces, harping, piping and also to glotony and 
sinne, and so turned the holinesse to cursayd- 
nesse’. By 1547 there were many thousands of 
these people, mostly performing no useful work; 
and the confiscation of the chantry endowments 
by the Crown in that year may strike us as one 
of the best things Henry VIII ever did. Beverley 
at the suppression had seventy-seven people on 
the foundation, who were promptly reduced to 
a sensible number, namely four. 

The credit side of the chantry system is best 
seen in the spread of education and in the crea- 
tion of fine architecture. To what, however, did 
the first amount? Even in an avowedly educa- 
tional foundation such as Eton, ‘the Divine 
offices and masses were of prime importance; the 
education of the needy scholars incidental’, and 
the range of subjects studied was certainly 
narrow. Nevertheless, it was to chantry endow- 
ments that we owe the foundation not only of 
famous educational institutions such as Win- 
chester and New College, Eton and King’s, but 


also of many small schools, whose buildings still 
occasionally survive from the fifteenth century 
to enhance the beauty of little country towns, as, 
for instance, at Higham Ferrers. 

It is, in fact, the inheritance of fine architecture 
which chiefly counts to-day. There were griev- 
ous losses, but much remains, including some of 
our greatest glories: Beverley Minster, South- 
well, King’s College Chapel, St. George’s at 
Windsor. There are also, it should be said, a good 
many collegiate churches which are not men- 
tioned at all in this book, including some of 
really high quality, such as Shottesbrook in 
Berkshire, Denston in Suffolk, Thompson in 
Norfolk, Knowle in Warwickshire, Gnosall in 
Staffordshire (one of six in this county, of which 
only two are included) and Staindrop in Durham. 
My only major criticism of this book is that the 
author never explains on what principle he has 
selected certain collegiate churches for descrip- 
tion and entirely omitted others, even from the 
list at the end. This must somewhat reduce the 
book’s value to the serious student. 

Otherwise, this is a most thorough, reliable 
and useful piece of work. The thirty-five 
buildings described cover almost every category 
and include all the finest examples: there is a 
liberal supply of beautifully clear plans, and the 
fifty-five illustrations are very well chosen if not 
invariably well reproduced. This is by no means 
Mr. Cook’s longest book, but there can be little 
doubt, ii my view, that it is his best. And, unlike 
so many books which are published to-day, it 
fulfils a real need.—A.C-T. 


UGANDA IN BLACK AND WHITE: 
By Hugh B. Cott, with foreword by Sir 
Andrew Cohen. (London: Macmillan and 
Co. Ltd. 30s. net.) 


DR. COTT’S book on Uganda is chiefly written 
in 109 most able drawings; drawings of land- 
scape, people and animals, well printed, each on 
a separate page with its own commentary telling 
of the circumstances under which he made them 
and the nature of the civilisation they portray. 
He claims, and I think rightly, that the intimacy 
and personal quality ofa drawing tells more than 
the usual photograph; for the draughtsman is all 
the time making his selection to convey his 
impression. 

Dr. Cott has travelled widely in Uganda and 
in his introduction tells much of the beauty, 
excitement and immense variety of that 
country. 

Sir Andrew Cohen in his foreword says that 
there is no more fascinating place in the world 
and that this is admirably conveyed in Dr. Cott’s 
pen drawings.—H.S.E. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE IN SPAIN 
AND PORTUGAL AND THEIR 
AMERICAN DOMINIONS 1500-1800: 
By George Kubler and Martin Soria (Har- 
mondsworth Middlesex: Penguin Books. 
70s. net). 


THIS is another important addition to the monu- 
mental ‘Pelican History of Art’, published by 
Penguin Books and edited by Dr. Pevsner. 
The present volume should prove most useful 
for anyone interested in Portuguese and Spanish 
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art, particularly as it shows the impact of the art 
of these two countries in the western world. In 
recent years an increasing interest has been noted 
in the study of central and south American bar- 
oque, but obviously this cannot be rightly 
approached without a knowledge of the metro- 
politan art of both Spain and Portugal. The book 
now published is an attempt to cover the subject 
in this wider sense, and there is no doubt that the 
authors have produced a most satisfactory work. 
Both Dr. Kubler and Mr. Soria are well known 
for their studies in Spanish or Spanish-American 
art and it is good to see that they have now also 
devoted themselves to Portuguese art; a subject 
which is less known to the general reader in spite 
of important contributions since the end of the 
war, by British, American, French and Portu- 
guese art-historians. 

The book is well planned, Part I (Dr. Kubler’s) 
being entirely devoted to architecture and Parts 
II and III to sculpture and painting. In all of 
them, the authors deal first with the art of Spain, 
then with Spanish-America and finally with 
Portugal and Brazil. Sr. Soria is at his best when 
writing about Spanish painting—there is, for 
instance, an excellent and extensive chapter on 
Velazquez—but we cannot agree with him about 
many of the attributions of Portuguese sixteenth- 
century paintings. This is a particularly difficult 
period, and if there are evident stylistical 
affinities between many of the groups of painters 
who produced what can best be described as a 
‘collective painting’, it does not mean that we 
can safely label all their productions. And the 
reader tires of this sort of writing, specially if he 
cannot follow all the reasoning with the help of 
a good many photographs. 

On the other hand, a somewhat more extensive 
chapter on architecture would have been apprec- 
iated, as there is no doubt that Dr. Kubler’s 
contribution to this volume is of a very high 
order. The chapter on Portugal and Brazil 
provides ample evidence of the remarkable way 
in which he has grasped the spirit of Portuguese 
architecture. We have known him as an 
authority on Spanish-American subjects (on 
Cuzco, for example), but he is equally outstand- 
ing when analysing Portuguese and Brazilian 
religious architecture. Apart from a good and 
first hand knowledge of the buildings, he never 
fails to view them against the contemporary 
European background. There are admirable 
descriptions of the great Convent of Mafra and 
the character of the art of Ludovice, John V’s 
architect; also on rococo, on Queluz Palace, and 
on centralized churches. Altogether a most 
satisfying, if short, chapter on a subject which has 
had little advertisement besides the sixteenth- 
century style known as ‘Manueline’. A most 
rewarding book, as a result.—C. de A. 


SCULPTURE OF JAPAN FROM THE 
FIFTH TO THE FIFTEENTH CEN- 
TURY: By William Watson. (London: The 
Studio Ltd. 152 illustrations. 65s. net.) 


MR. WATSON’S excellent introduction to 
Sculpture of Japan covers approximately 1000 
years, from 538-1500, and is accompanied by 
large plates of statues which come under dis- 
cussion. The book is not only interesting for the 


development in Japanese sculpture during th 
period, but also for the light which all thi 
throws on the coming of Buddhism to Japa 
and the shape of its growth. This sculpture i 
inseparable from its religious background, and it 
is here possible to appreciate the changes whid 
came about as the earlier Indian and Chines 
traditions penetrated to the furthest East. ' 

With each illustration there is a careful an 
informed commentary, often giving special 
historical data and explanations of varied details 
There are also helpful notes on iconography. — 

Mr. Watson out of his vast store of knowledg 
has succeeded admirably in conveying a grea 
deal of information in an easy and readable 
manner. 

The book follows the present fashion and 
in this reviewer’s opinion, too large for comfort 
(it measures 15 inches by 9) and the consequent 
puffing up of plates is in many cases detrimental 
Yet it is almost a relief to find no reproductions 
in colour.—H.S.E. 


MODEL SOLDIERS: A Collector’s Guide: 
By John G. Garratt. (London: Seeley Service 
& Co. Ltd. 42s. net.) : 


MODEL soldiers, from the tin or lead toy so Li 
diers of our childhood, bought by the box, up to 
the highly detailed, individual works of art (as 
they undoubtedly are), to be found in private” 
collections and a few museums, exercise a 
tremendous appeal to the majority of men; and ~ 
many women, too. This is proved by the number 
of model soldier societies and collectors to b 
found all over the world. 2 

It seems certain that Mr. Garratt’s book (see 
also Connoisseur Encyclopoedia of Antiques: Vol. 3) 
will result in a considerable increase in the num=- 
ber of such collectors and enthusiasts. The author ~ 
deals exhaustively and in scholarly fashion with 
every aspect of his fascinating subject, and the ~ 
enthusiasm he has brought to his task cannot 
fail to communicate itself to his readers. It could 
be called a task, for though it has obviously been 
a labour of love, there have been very few books — 
on the subject, and those few dealing only with 
one or two facets. This is certainly the most 
comprehensive, accurate and detailed treatment 
of the subject yet published, and will be as 
invaluable to collectors as it will be interesting 
to laymen. 

Ranging from the eleventh Egyptian Dynasty, 
about 2300 B.C., up to the present day, and 
dealing with figures of clay, metal, wood, 
plaster, and even various sorts of sweetmeat (the 
author has a delightful story of the mad Czar 
Peter III), with figures flat and solid, this history 
is anything but dry bones, and there is a chapter 
on model-making and ‘conversions’ that will 
tempt many a reader to try his hand. 

Military modelling is one of the few arts 
comparatively unaffected by modernism; that is 
to say by the various and strange interpretations 
that make so many recent and contemporary art 
forms unintelligible to the layman, or, I some- 
times suspect, to anyone else. 

The craft of model and toy soldier making has 
been carried on from very early times on a quite 
considerable scale, and no doubt, as the author 
points out, some of the little figures still extant 


yfe in the nature of votive offerings rather 
in toys. There is plenty of evidence, however, 
show that the miniature military figure has 
ays been one of the most popular of boys’ 
lythings. It still remains so. In spite of their 
|jceptibility to the ravages of time, to say noth- 
5 of human ham-fistedness, early examples 
4st in surprising numbers, particularly on the 
pntinent. The craft is one that by its nature 
kes possible comparison between the products 
different periods. 
Broadly speaking, the craftsman’s object has 
nained the same: to portray a soldier in minia- 
re with as much technical accuracy and truth 
life in form and colour as possible; and though 
cient and early specimens can be dated and 
jographically placed by the stylisation peculiar 
the locality and period, many of them would 


cting collector’s cabinet, quite apart from the 
jlue given to them by their antiquity. 

i Nevertheless, looking at the matter objec- 
ely, and firmly rejecting the role of ‘laudator 
im poris acti’ for its own sake, one must admit 
lat modern developments in tools, materials 
tnd access to sources of research have resulted, 
| the main, in great improvements in the finished 
ticle. Indeed, the work of the few really top- 
ss craftsmen (mostly French or English) is 
ite superb, equally satisfying to the eye of the 
}tist and of the military expert, or of anyone 
ith an appreciation of the colourful and the 


| This book is copiously and excellently illus- 
itated, the only small quibble being whether a 
‘w of the less expert modern examples are 
yorthy of the honour. And onesmall inaccuracy : 
e sculptor Patrick Synge-Hutchinson, associa- 
§ed with Major Alan and David Coppin, is refer- 
ed to as Synge Hamilton. Model Soldiers is a book 
o be thoroughly recommended to collectors, 
ilitary enthusiasts, and to all who have not lost 
he capacity to stand and stare as the Guards go 
y.—A.M.C. 


OTHIC CATHEDRALS OF FRANCE 
AND THEIR TREASURES: By Marcel 
Aubert in collaboration with Simone Goubet. 
(London: Nicholas Kaye Ltd., 1959. £5 net.) 


IN the Middle Ages men had no great thought 
at they did not write down in stone’, wrote 
‘ictor Hugo. For those able to interpret the 
language these thoughts are in great part 
evealed by this magnificent book on the 
‘othic Cathedrals of France, surely the most 
outstanding collection of photographs, embrac- 
ing so many aspects of Gothic art, yet to appear. 
0 students of architecture, sculpture or 
mediaeval iconography it will prove invaluable 
and to many others a revelation. Sculpture and 
architecture are ideal subjects for the heavily 
illustrated book that is now fashionable and too 
often lamentably bad, with a profusion of 
mediocre colour reproductions: this (with no 
colour plates) is one of the exceptional few that 
justifies the fashion, and it sets a high standard of 
book production (though the white cloth bind- 
ing does seem a mistake). 
Emile Male, in his great work Religious Art in 
France, demonstrated the truth of Hugo’s 
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observation with his detailed study of mediaeval 
iconography, which remains the basis for any 
real understanding of the subject; and reached 
the conclusion that ‘the Cathedral of Chartres is 
mediaeval thought in visible form with no 
essential element lacking’. The artists and builders 
who erected the great twelfth- and thirteenth- 
century cathedrals were the strict interpreters of 
the mind of the church. As the second council of 
Nicaea had expressed it in 787, ‘the composition 
of religious imagery is not left to the initiative 
of the artists but is formed upon principle laid 
down by the Catholic Church and by religious 
tradition’. The author of this book shows in his 
introductory essay that not only was the subject 
matter of the sculpture and glass dictated in this 
manner, but that the structure of the building 
itself was profoundly affected. Among the 
fundamental causes for progress in Gothic 
architecture the desire for light appears to have 
been pre-eminent. By the use of ‘intersectory 
diagonal ribs abutted by flying buttresses, the 
builders were able to erect progressively higher 
and lighter arches, over increasingly wider and 
brighter naves’, The walls rose higher and higher 
and more and more of that height was occupied 
by windows until, in the choirs of Amiens and 
Beauvais, the shrine of glass dreamt of by the 
architects of the Middle Ages was attained. The 
great windows were filled with the teachings of 
the church for simple people, but the motive for 
their creation would also appear to have had a 
more profound basis. The cathedral was erected 
as the image of the City of God, lit by the dazzling 
rays of Paradise, and each part of it was a symbol, 
even as every action of the Mass was charged with 
symbolic significance. The mystical importance 
of light, which was thus an inspiration for the 
enlargement of the Gothic window, was given 
increasing emphasis during the Middle Ages 
until Dante was to make it the motif of Paradise. 
In the light of the great cathedrals was the image 
of God. As an explanation it is attractive and the 
evidence in favour of it is powerful (although in 
the past it has sometimes been exaggerated) but 
anybody who has stood in the nave of Chartres 
on a dull day or has felt the almost crushing 
gloom that can overwhelm one in the cathedral 
of Nétre Dame, may be allowed a degree of 
doubt. Perhaps ‘brightness’ used in the transla- 
tion is the wrong word, emphasising as it does 
only one aspect of light which is so complex: one 
is overwhelmed, even dazzled by the warmth, 
subtlety and fire of the mediaeval glass without 
being aware of any sense of brightness. Yet 
surely the light of paradise is a revelation of 
divine beauty in all its infinite variety not merely 
a blinding shaft? 


No general Introduction of the kind attempted 
here can do more than touch on questions such 
as these. Its real object, indeed the central theme 
of the whole book, and it is never lost sight of, 
is to show how these great thoughts were ex- 
pressed, and to trace the structural development 
of the Gothic cathedral from its emergence in the 
transitional art of the Portail Royal, that was 
still essentially Romanesque, through the stu- 
pendous achievements of Amiens and Rheims to 
the less controlled and even coarse opulence of 
Auch and Orléans. The whole success of the 
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book can in great part be attributed to the fact 
that this central theme is never ignored in the 
text, and only very seldom in the photographs. 
Marcel Aubert is among the most distinguished 
authorities in his field, but what is so impressive 
about this book is not so much the scholarship, 
which one takes almost for granted, but the 
extraordinary discipline with which it is presen- 
ted; so that in spite of the complexity of the 
subject matter the result is a balanced and com- 
pletely intelligible whole. Perhaps the section on 
vaulting would have benefited from the use of 
diagrams which would have made a useful 
complement to the excellent cross sections of the 
principal buildings. 

The chapters that follow the general Intro- 
duction deal under individual sub-headings with 
all the existing Gothic cathedrals, as well as a 
number that have failed to survive. And although 
some of these commentaries are necessarily brief, 
those on the major cathedrals contain a wealth 
of information about the architects and master 
craftsmen responsible, in addition to the principal 
historical facts, and essays on the sculpture and 
other decorative features. Finally more than fifty 
pages are devoted to notes (on the illustrations) 
which are in some ways the core of the whole 
book: free of superfluous comment they are 
used to enlarge on the broader generalisations of 
the text. ‘At a glance the evolution of window 
design can be grasped here’, boldly begins the 
note on a group of five photographs of 
windows, but indeed, with the aid of its fifteen 
lines, so it can. Individual features are emphasised 
with an equally sure sense of the significant, and 
the aid of judicious quotations. One begins 
almost to take the marvels revealed in the photo- 
graphs for granted until a comment in the note 
prompts a second look. For example, the flying 
buttresses of the choir at Le Mans have been 
called ‘one of the most daring structures of the 
Middle Ages’, a description that impels a re-study 
of the plate. 

The text has been translated into English by 
Lionel and Miriam Kochan, assisted by George 
Millard, and they deserve a special word of praise 
for doing so well something that is often done so 
badly. To describe the Portail Royal, however, 
as the Royal Portal is an irritation: some things 
are better not translated. Reims and Rheims 
both appear in this volume, a minor inconsis- 
tency that can probably be attributed to the fact 
that the plates were printed in France with their 
titles in French, But why a different version in 
English? These are very insignificant criticisms 
of a translation in which great trouble has 
obviously been taken with technical terms and 
which is always most readable. 

By far the greater part of the book is devoted 
to the plates, which are so uniformly excellent 
that one must regret not being able to mention 
the twenty-eight different photographers or 
studios responsible. There are 462 separate illus- 
rations in heliogravure and their selection and 
arrangement must have been a formidable task. 
Only those of the interior of Coutances seem to 
ignore the theme of the book and would appear 
to have been taken for theatrical rather than 

illustrative effect (though it must be admitted 
that the lantern of this cathedral lends itself to the 
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kind of treatment it has received). No photo- 
graphic showmanship is necessary, for the mass 
of these illustrations instil a sensation of excite- 
ment and awe that is the very essence of Gothic 
art, and leave one profoundly grateful for this 
splendid book.—N.E. 


BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES 
By Ruari McLean 


Two Private Press books 


THE Lion and Unicorn Press of the Royal 
College of Art has just issued a facsimile of the 
second known English writing book, published 
by Thomas Vautroullier in 1574, which survives 
in a unique copy in the Bodleian. There is an 
admirable short introduction by Berthold 
Wolpe, who also provides notes on the plates, 
which are reproduced by photo-litho in line. 
The original writing book was small, with a 
page size of less than 5 x 7} inches, indicated by 
a flat tint on the present more generous pages of 
94 x 8} inches. This is the third facsimile of a 
Writing Book to be produced by the Lion and 
Unicorn, and it is interesting to note that the 
first two, Wolfgang Fugger’s of 1553 and 
Julian de Yciar’s of 1550, are being published 
this year in unlimited editions by the Oxford 
University Press: it is to be hoped that this one 
also will be made available to the general public. 

Another private press book of distinction and 
importance is Lucidor, a short story by Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal which became the basis of the 
last libretto he wrote for Richard Strauss, the 
opera ‘Arabella’. This has been printed by the 
Trajanus Press, at Frankfurt, handset in the 
original Janson types of the Stempel Type 
Foundry, with extremely impressive wood 
engravings by Felix Hoffmann. The book was 
designed by Gotthard de Beauclair, and, as 
usual with continental private press productions, 
the paper and binding are particularly fine. Five 
hundred copies were printed and only two 
hundred and twenty are for sale, at 120 DM, 
from the Trajanus-Presse, Hedderichstrasse 114, 
Frankfurt am Main. 


American Book Collectors 


Grolier 75 is a handsome volume celebrating 
the 75th anniversary of the Grolier Club of 
New York. It contains seventy-five short 
biographical sketches of deceased members of 
the club by living members, of considerable 
interest to all book and print collectors: nearly 
every page is alive with the breath of eccen- 
tricity, bibliomania, and just simply the love of 
books. Although the subjects are all American, 
the backgrounds and interest cover, of course, 
the English-speaking world and the great 
libraries of Europe; the world of books is truly 
international. 

Grolier 75, although not illustrated, is a fine 
piece of printing and book design by The Spiral 
Press of New York, with a daring title-page 
printed in three colours (it took me several weeks 
of looking at the book to notice the third colour). 


A Fine Catalogue 


A PARTICULARLY fine Catalogue has just 
been issued by William H. Schab of 48 East 57th 


Street, New York. It is No. 27, Monuments of 
Book Illustration, Early Printing and Manuscripts, 
and contains 107 half-tone plates, including one 
in colour of a Flemish manuscript prayer book 
of c.1480 with the same kind of illustrated 
borders as those by the Master of Mary of 
Burgundy. There are many other valuable 
illustrations of manuscripts, printed pages, and 
bindings. 

The illustrated Souvenir Booklet of the ‘Italian 
Art and Britain’ Exhibition currently being 
shown at the Royal Academy (published by 
The Royal Academy, 5s.) contains sixty-one 
excellent reproductions in monochrome half- 
tone, but the booklet, printed by a famous firm 
appointed as ‘Printers to the Royal Academy’ 
has been prepared with less typographical care 
than it deserved. The title-page is set in Bembo, 
the Introduction by the P.R.A. in Bodoni, the 
captions in Old Style, and the Index in Gara- 
mond. The effect is absent-minded and un- 


dignified. 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The inclusion of a book in this list does not 
preclude us from publishing a review later). 


English Painting from 1500 to 1865: By 
Mark Roskill. London: Thames and Hudson. 
18s. net. 


Art of the World. I. India. Five thousand 
years of Indian Art: By Hermann Goetz. 
II. Indonesia. The Art of an Island Group: 
by Frits A. Wagner. London: Methuen & Co. 
Ltd. 42s. net each. 


The Old Water-Colour Society’s Club. 
The Thirty-Fourth Annual Volume: 
Edited by Adrian Bury, A.R.W.S. London: 
26 Conduit Street. Issued only to members. 


National Gallery Catalogues. The German 
School: By Michael Levey. London: The 
National Gallery. Published by order of the 
Trustees. 5s. 6d. net. 


Byzantine Icons: With an introduction and 
notes by David Talbot Rice. London: Faber 
and Faber. (The Faber Gallery of Oriental 
Art). 15s. net. 


Decorative Art. 1959. 1960. The Studio 
Year Book of Furnishing and Decora- 
tion: Edited by Henry Fuller. Introduction 
by Terence Davis. London: The Studio 
Publications. 35s. net. 


The Museums Journal. Vol. 59. Nos. 9 and 
10. December 1959 and January 1960. 
London: The Museums Association (33 
eat Street, Fitzroy Square, W.1.). 4s. net 
each. 


Some Examples of Irish Country Houses of 
the Georgian Period: By John Jay Ide. 
New York: Wittenborn & Company (1018, 
Madison Avenue). $5.00. 


The British Council Annual Report. 1958- 


59. London: The British Council (65 Davies 
Street, W.1.). Is. net. 


‘7 BELIEVE...that great public collec- 
L tions will be formed by Individual exertions, 
nd that in time America will rival the old world 
a Art-treasures.’ So wrote James Jackson Jarves 
nh 1855; and within a century his prophecy is 
argely fulfilled. Nowadays it is almost essential 
or European or Oriental art students to visit the 
-many large museums which are scattered so 
| liberally over the United States. A recently 
| published Handbook to the Collections in the 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art and Mary 
| Atkins Museum of Fine Arts at Kansas City, 
Missouri, lavishly illustrates the principal 
_ treasures in one such collection. In little more 
_ than twenty-five years this lively museum has 
acquired a hoard of works of art remarkable 
| both for its quality and scope. The collections 
range from Summerian and Egyptian carvings 
of the third millennium to paintings and sculp- 
ture executed in Europe and America in the 
1950's. There are Greek and Egyptian statues, 
Etruscan bronzes, Roman portrait busts, richly 
wrought Roman necklaces, Coptic carvings, 
‘paintings and textiles, Gothic sculptures, Renais- 
-sance paintings, Impressionist paintings and 
complete period rooms, to say nothing of a 
highly important group of Oriental objects. 

In addition to the works from the Samuel H. 
Kress Foundation—to which there is a separate 
catalogue—there are a number of important 

Italian paintings. They include a fine Madonna 
and Child by the thirteenth-century Florentine 
‘Magdalene Master’, a Madonna of Humility by 
Lorenzo Monaco, a very stylish portrait of a 
young man by Bronzino, a large and handsome 
Paolo Veronese of Christ and the Centurion, and 
Titian’s signed and dated portrait of Antoine 
Perrenot de Granvella. Of the baroque paintings 
the most impressive is the ex-Chichester-Con- 
stable St. John the Baptist ascribed to Caravaggio. 
There is also a glittering St. Cecilia by Bernardo 
‘Strozzi and a limpid view of the Piazzetta by 
Canaletto. The Renaissance north of the Alps is 
represented by a handsome Hans Memling 
Madonna and Child and another Madonna and 

~ Child by the shadowy Petrus Christus (see in The 

Connoisseur, January, 1958), a painting of 

~ St. John on Patmos, from the Kloster Lambach 
near Salzburg, by Erhard Altdorfer, a small 
Cranach of the Three Graces and two Diirer 
drawings. Among several seventeenth-century 
Dutch pictures the portrait of a gentleman by 
Frans Hals and a magnificent late portrait of a 
youth by Rembrandt are outstanding. 

The French paintings include George de la 
Tour’s St. Sebastian nursed by St. Irene, perhaps 
the finest of the seven recorded versions of this 
fascinating work, Nicholas Poussin’s Triumph 
of Bacchus, formerly in the Castle Howard 
Collection (together with a preliminary drawing 


Circular Codrington silver punch bowl and cover, by 
Benjamin Pyne, London, 1701 (18 in. high, 17} in. 

_ diameter), the largest William II example on record. 
Given by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph S. Atha to the William 
Rockhill Nelson-Atkins in honour ofits silver anniversary. 


of this composition), a pair of somnolent land- 
scapes by Claude and a swagger portrait of 
Augustus the Strong by Largilliére. The museum 
owns a small but very choice group of eighteenth- 
century French paintings, among them an 
intimate portrait of a lady and her lap dog by 
F, H. Drouais, a glimpse of Boucher’s seductive 
Parnassus—Jupiter in the Guise of Diana and the 
Nymph Callisto—a_ delightful painting of a 
Turkish Lady with her Attendant by Liotard 
(exhibited at Burlington House in 1954), and a 
strongly romantic portrait of the sculptor Paul 
Lemoyne by Ingres. English works include a 
Gainsborough landscape with cattle and horses, 
Repose (also the preliminary drawing), Law- 
rence’s striking portrait of Mrs. William Lock of 
Norbury, a fine Turner oil of the fish market on 
Hastings beach and a drawing of an endearing 
sow by Sir Edwin Landseer. The museum also 
possesses a collection of nearly two hundred 
miniatures, including examples of Hilliard, 
Samuel Cooper, Flatman and Cosway. 


European Sculpture and Period Rooms 


THERE are several notable works of European 
sculpture in the collection. Among the Gothic 
carvings a limestone statue of the Madonna 
and Child from the chapel of the Chateau at 
Gisors is outstanding. The Italian works include 
a pair of reliefs by a Lombard master of the late 
quattrocento: possibly G. A. Amedeo though the 
carving of the agitated draperies is closer to the 
style of the Mantegazza brothers. A larger than 
life sized group of Atalanta and Meleager carved 
by Francesco Mosca for Roberto Strozzi at 
Rome, probably in the late 1550’s (mentioned 
by Vasari) and a sturdy statue of St. John the 


‘Treasures of Kansas City 


Baptist signed by the Venetian Tiziano Aspetti 
reveal the range of the neglected mannerist 
style in sculpture. The brilliance of French 
eighteenth-century portrait sculpture is illus- 
trated by Houdon’s bust of Benjamin Franklin. 
Decorative arts are represented in this museum 
by a series of splendid period rooms, the earliest 
of which is English. It dates from the beginning of 
the seventeenth century andcame from Bamfylde 
House, Exeter. There is a Louis XIII room de- 
corated with panels of arabesques painted on a 
gold ground, and an attractive little Régence 
boudoir lined with boiseries from a Parisian hétel. 
Two Italian settecento interiors are also of par- 
ticular interest. The history of the American 
interior is illustrated by a rustic keeping room, a 
handsome panelled room of about 1755 and an 
early nineteenth-century room from Salem 
which is hung with Dufour scenic wallpaper. 


Unique Collection of Orientalia 


BUT the strength of the Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
resides principally in its large and unique collec- 
tion of Orientalia. Early Chinese arts are excep- 
tionally well represented by a range of bronze 
sacrificial vessels, fine jades and some very rare 
pieces of lacquer, dating from the Shang-Yin 
and Chou dynasties. The larger scale works 
include a Northern Wei dynasty relief of an 
Empress and her attendants, several Buddhist 
stelae dating from the sixth century B.C.and two 
graceful statues of the Kuan Yin Bodhisattva 
carved in the Chin period. There are also many 
Chinese paintings: and in Chinese ceramics there 
is a whole stable of T‘ang horses and a hoard 
of Sung vases and bowls. The arts of India, 
Indonesia, and Persia are also well represented. 


T2232 


HENRI-JOSEPH HARPIGNIES (1819-1916). MENTON. CANVAS, 15 x 218 INCHES 
(38 x 55 CM.) SIGNED AND DATED: ‘HJ HARPIGNIES 1901’. INSCRIBED ‘MENTON’. 


In the possession and in the third “Paysages de France’ Exhibition now in progress at the galle 


of Mr. H. Terry-Engell, Old and Modern Masters, 3 Bury Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 


Paysages 
de 
France- 


3 1eme 


N current view, the very attractive 
exhibition, Paysages de France, at the 
Terry-Engell Gallery, in Bury Street, St. James’s, 
London, is the third annual display in this series. 
And it is apparent that the success that attended 
the others will certainly again be repeated. 

Art movements come and go, but where they 
are sincere and accord with human understand- 
ing they remain ultimately of permanent value, 
unaffected by fashion. That the Barbizon 
School was very important and influentially 
creative there is no doubt. Its eclipse a few years 
ago was only temporary. What is not generally 
realised is that the Barbizon mood persisted 
throughout the nineteenth century in spite of 
the rise and triumph of Impressionism and post- 
Impressionism. 

A picture in this exhibition that would en- 
hance any collection of landscape paintings is 
View of Menton by Harpignies, reproduced in 
colour on the opposite page. Painted in 1901 
when the artist was eighty-two, it might be the 
work of a man in the prime of life, so ardent and 
devoted is it to the artist’s ideals. 

Another work, Le Laboureur by Lépine, 
reminds us that this artist, influenced by Corot, 
was also in touch with Impressionism. And 
talking of Corot we can see how his message was 
“personally interpreted by Trouillebert in such a 
picture as River Scene with Birch Trees and Boat. 
There are four pictures by this artist. The charm 

of the lesser-known members in the Barbizon 
‘thythm’ is that they responded not so much to 
a manner but to a communal vision. The 
visitor should look, for instance, at Les Paturages 
by S. Pelouse. This flat landscape, with its poplar 
trees in the middle distance and dramatic sky, is 
taken direct from nature and expressed in a 
language as explicit as it is refined. Who, also, 
would quarrel with Lapostelet because his Les 


Stanislas Victor Edouard Lépine (1835-1892). “Le 
Laboureur’. Canvas, 124 x 18} inches, stamped 
‘lower right: ‘S. Lépine’. 


Charles-Frangois Daubigny (1817-1878). ‘Environs d’un Village de France’. Panel, 7} 13% inches, 


signed lower left: ‘Daubigny’. 


Quais de Paris and La Seine prés de Rouen have 
something of Boudin’s style? Nature, it would 
sometimes appear, imitates art, and doubtless 
expressed herself through Lapostelet with 
similar accents as made Boudin articulate. 

It is pleasing to see two works by A. Lebourg 
(1849-1928), a neo-Impressionist with a sensitive 
and original colour range. This is admirably 
proved by his View of Paris, a late picture. A 
unifying characteristic of all these painters is that 
they were just putting all they had into express- 
ing the things which they loved: a simple village 
street, asin Victor Vignon’s La Porteuse d’Eau, or 
E. L. Vernier’s Beach Scene with Boat. There is no 
self-conscious and insincere striving for origin- 
ality at the cost of truth. Other artists in this 
company are Delpy, Richet, Viollet le Duc and 
Chintreuil. 

Some great names are also present, notably 
Theodore Rousseau with a typical Bois de 


Fontainbleau, and Troyon with the lovely Fin du 
Jour, in which one feels the tranquil passing of a 
summer day in the Barbizon neighbourhood. 
Leon-Victor Dupré and Daubigny are re- 
presented by two enviable examples. 

The realistic mood is beautifully expressed in 
Courbet’s Study of Wave Form. Students of this 
great artist's work will be particularly interested 
in this powerful sketch. The romantic mood is 
vigorously shown in Paul Huet’s Arc en Ciel. A 
great storm passing, light and colour perfectly 
placed in the centre of the picture contrasted with 
vast menacing clouds, a broken bridge across the 
river, and two little figures braving the elements 
compose a memorable atmospheric drama. 

Such are some of the Paysages de France in a 
collection of seventy examples, forming an exhi- 
bition that is an oasis in the prevailing idiomatic 
babel. The well produced catalogue is appropri- 
ately in aid of the French Hospital in London. 
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I. (L to R): Meissen figure of a 
Man, c. 1745, Frankenthal figure 
of a zither player, c. 1760, and a 
Meissen figure of an Oriental lady. 
£68, £131 and £54 respectively 
(Christie’s). 2. An exceptionally 
fine set of tea caddies, cream jug, 
knives, spoons, and sugar tongs, 
by Paul de £6,600 
(Sotheby’s). 3. From Martin of 
Aachen: Liber Acquisitionis Terre 


Lamerie. 


Sancti, North Italy, 14th century. 
£4,200 (Sotheby’s). 4. George 
III diamond necklace, sent for 
sale by the Earl of Shrewsbury. 
£27,000 (Sotheby’s). 5. One ofa 
pair of early 18th century Soho 
Teniers tapestries. £1,400 (Sothe- 
by’s). 


International 
Saleroom 


6. Oval miniature, 3} in. high, of Queen Anne, by Lawrence 
Cross. £336. 7. George Belson of the Marines, 3 in. high, by 
Andrew Plimer. £120. 8. Mahommed Ali Khan, 2 in. high, 
by John Smart. £304. 9. Emerald and diamond clip, by 
Cartier. £2,000. 10. Miss Lucy Engleheart, 2% in. high, by 
J. C. D. Engleheart. £147. 11. Henry VIII spoon with 
wrythen ball finial, 1514. £1,050. All these lots were sold at 
Christie’s. 
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SELLING AT SOTHEBY’S : 1 & 2. Rembrandt 
Harmensz van Rijn. ‘Portrait of a Man’, signed 
and dated 1633, panel 274 < 214 in.; ‘Portrait of 
a Young Woman’, signed and dated 1634, panel 
264 214 in. (Selling March23). 3. Elizabethan 
7% in. high cup and cover of silver-gilt and 
mother-of-pearl, maker’s mark R.W., London 
1590 (March 24). 4 & 5 (detail). From a set of 
three Sheldon tapestry maps woven by Francis 
Hyckes, sent for sale by the Philosophical Soc- 
iety of New York (April 8). 6. Pair of fine 
famille-rose Ch‘ien Lung figures of pheasants, 
13? in. high (April 5). 
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SELLING AT CHRISTIE’S: 1. From the highly important Netherlandish picture collec- 
tion formed by the late Dr. C. J. K. van Aalst of Huis-te-Hoevelaken, Holland: ‘Portrait 
of Rembrandt’, by Carel Fabritius, 14? x 12 in. (Selling April 1). 2. An important dia- 
mond brooch (April 6). 3. Louis XVI parquetry and Sévres porcelain table, 31 in. high, 
174 in. wide, by Adam Weisweiler, stamped. 4. Louis XV marquetry table a ouvrage, 
334 in. high, the top 13 in. diameter, stamped J. F. Oeben JME under the centre drawer. 
5. Louis XV ormolu cartel clock, the striking movement by Viger a Paris (Master, 1744), 
48 in. high. Nos. 3, 4 & 5 are included ina sale of important French furniture on March 17. 


AMERICAN SECTION 


German and Austrian Rococo 
in American Collections 


By Edward A. Maser 


TE HE superb exhibition of European Rococo organized and 
presented by the Council of Europe at Munich in 1958—as 
did the great exhibitions of the work of Ignaz Ginther held there 
in 1951 and of Bavarian Rococo held in London in 1954—once 
again made evident the importance and the beauty of eighteenth- 
century German and Austrian art. Like the German Rokoko, 
sometimes described as the brilliant end-phase of the great Euro- 
pean artistic tradition begun in the Renaissance, this appreciation 
is also not new but is the end result of the studies which began in 
Darmstadt in 1914, when the first great ‘exploratory’ exhibition 
of the German Baroque was held. Since then, European appre- 
ciation of the art of this period in the German-speaking world 
has increased, but without any appreciable increase in the collec- 
tion of works of art by either public or private collections outside 
the boundaries of Germany or Austria. It is, perhaps, interesting 
to note, therefore, that it would appear that, except for Germany 
and Austria, it is only in the United States that Rococo master- 
pieces of these countries are to be found in any quantity. 

In the course of organizing exhibitions on the eighteenth-century 
sculpture, painting, and graphic arts of Germany and Austria, as 
a part of the University of Kansas’ celebration of the Mozart 
Bicentennial in 1956, American possessions in this field were sur- 
veyed. An astonishing number of superlative works of art was 
found scattered among public and private collections through- 
out the United States. It is not altogether suprising that fine exam- 
ples of Meissen, Nymphenburg, Héchst and Ludwigsburg should 
be found in great abundance in America, as elsewhere, since the 
productions of the great Central European porcelain manufac- 
tories have always been popular, and assiduously collected. 
It is rather the presence in the United States of monumental 
sculptures and significant paintings and drawings that may seem 
surprising. How these works came to America during the last 
three decades is in itself significant. A few scattered items crossed 
the Atlantic in the normal course of the westward movement of 
European art: for example, the drawings at the Cooper Union, 
in New York, and the Crocker Art Gallery in Sacramento, came 
as parts of rather extensive collecting activity in the field of 
drawings. Again, unique items such as the Cosmas and Damian 
figures in Kansas came disguised as decorator’s items and lay as 
such, until discovered, in a dealer’s storehouse, Here and there a 
private collector, attracted by intricacy or colour, or richness of 
material, brought home examples as ‘souvenirs’ of sight-seeing, 

Although Central Europe was studying, and thus gradually 
appreciating, its own Rococo art some forty odd years ago, it was 
not until the 1930’s that Americans began to be seriously attracted 
to it. One of the earliest, and most impressive, instances of this 
was the acquisition by the Metropolitan Museum of portions of 


1. Johann Esais Nilson (1721-1788). ‘The Fountain’. Drawing in pen and ink 
with grey washes. Preliminary drawing for an engraving. Nilson was one 
of the most productive inventors of decorative designs which served, in 
engraved form, as models for the craftsmen of the century. Walter Laemmle 
Collection, Los Angeles, California. 


2. Georg Raphael Donner (1693-1741). Reclining Nymph. Lead, 11} inches 
high. Although small, this superb work, formerly in the Bondy Collection, 
exemplifies such works as the figures around the Providentia fountain in 
Vienna. Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


3- Bust of a Noble of the Order of Hubertus. Early eighteenth century, 
South German (Wiirttemberg). Formerly attributed to Balthasar Per- 
moser. The pedestal is not the original. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 


4. Follower of Paul Egell (1691-1752). ‘Summer’, from a set of Four Sea- 
sons. Grey sandstone. Seven feet, 9 inches with base. Fogg Museum of Art, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (Alpheus Hyatt Fund). 
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5. Johann Baptist Hagenauer (1732-1810). Christ at the Column. Gilt bronze, 7} inches high. 
Signed and dated 1756. Cleveland Museum of Art (John L. Severance Collection). 


6. Johann Baptist Hagenauer. The Glorification of St. Sigismund. Marble, 16} inches high, 
signed and dated 1754. Formerly in Stift Sankt Peter, Salzburg. The arms are those of the 
Archbishopric of Salzburg and of Sigismund von Schrattenbach, the Prince-Bishop. 
Hagenauer, nephew of the Mozarts’ landlord, also made the great monument to the Virgin, 
the Mariensaule in the Cathedral Square in Salzburg. University of Kansas Museum of Art, 


Lawrence. 


7. Joseph Gotsch (1723-1793). St. Cosmas. Lindenwood, with white and gold polychromy. 
Five feet 8 inches high. Bavaria. The painted wood sculpture of Bavaria represents, in the 
work of such men as Ignaz Giinther, G6tsch’s master, the highest achievements of the German 


rococo in sculpture. University of Kansas Museum of Art, Lawrence. 


8. Johann Evangelist Holzer (1709-1740). Adoration of the Shepherds. Oil sketch for a ceiling. 


John and Mabel Ringling Museum of Art, Sarasota, Florida. 


the eighteenth-century Choir Stalls of the Cathedral of Trier; up 
to that time the greatest such work in terms of size alone, to enter 
an American collection. This was, however, a unique case, since, 
except for some South German boiseries now in a California 
private collection, no other important examples of an architec- 
tural nature are to be found in America. 

It was not through such conscious efforts that America accu- 
mulated its present riches in the field. The opportunity was 
fortuitously offered, ironically enough, by Germany itself. The 
great exodus from Hitler’s Europe, of collectors, scholars, and 
art dealers—many of them passionate students of Rococo who 
brought their collections with them—is the real reason for the 
riches in the United States of German and Austrian Rococo 
works of art. Such scholars as Hanns Swarzenski, Hans Huth, 
and Otto Benesch, working as curators and teachers, introduced 
a generation of American students and art lovers to the charm 
and elegance of Germanic Rokoko. Inspired by them, American 
museum directors, looking as always for works of art of superior 
quality whose price had not become astronomical, welcomed the 


opportunity to collect from among the many things brought by 
emigré collectors and dealers to the United States. Men like the 
late A. Everett Austin of Hartford and Sarasota, John Coolidge of 
the Fogg, and others, acquired, during the war years and im- 
mediately afterward, various rare, fine works which are today 
envied by their European colleagues. Collectors like William and 
Eugenie Suida, Siegfried and Jenny Phillipsohn, Janos Scholz, and 
Walter Laemmle have Rococo works in their collections which 
were famous in Europe before the war. And it can be presumed 
that they will remain in America. Yet this assumption may not be 
as certain as one might expect, for, considering the ‘one-way’ 
flow of European art treasures into America in the past, the post- 
war art market in New York has experienced a different trend. 
The well-supported state museums of West Germany are 
actually coming to America and buying back important Rococo 
works. In spite of this new tendency, however, American collec 
tions do possess examples of German and Austrian Rococo which 
call for attention. 

In the field of sculpture, for example, few works are more 


impressive than the life-size grey sandstone figures of the Four 
Seasons, by a follower of Paul Egell, in the Fogg Museum at 
Harvard University. For all ane size and their somewhat 
battered condition, they still represent the elegance and _vir- 
tuosity with which some pupil of the great sculptor of Mann- 
heim created garden sculpture. They still convey, although 
decorative in purpose, the soph isticated ideal of the eighteenth 
century. Outside of Germany and Austria nothing of comparable 
quality is to be found anywhere except perhaps the two large 
lindenwood figures of St. Cosmas and St. Damian at the University 
of Kansas. These figures were Se in the store room of a 
Maine antique dealer. How and why they came to America is not 
known. Beneath the thick coating of grey paint with which they 
were covered was found their original poly rchromy of white and 
gold. Attributed, and convincingly so, to Joseph Gétsch, co- 
Recker and disciple of the great Ignaz Giinther, they epitomize 
the activity of these two sc ulptors i in such churches as that of Rott 


am Inn, where St. Heinrich and St. Cunigunde , the work of 


Paather, courteously and with infinite grace invite the w orshiper 


to raise his eyes heavenward to the image of God the Father, the 
handiwork of Gétsch. 

Where Southern Germany is well represented 1 in the United 
States by these large works, examples of Austria’s Late Baroque 
may be found in Poalles but equally lovely, works. A Reclining 

Nymph, again of the Fogg, is the work of the finest sculptor of the 

Hapsburg world, Anton Raphael Donner. Its leaden sheen lends 
itself beautifully to the representation of the soft modelling of the 
female form. Best representing Rococo Sa Izburge—whose art 
has been likened to elegant confectionery—is the small 
Kabinettstiick of Johann Baptist Hagenauer, the tiny marble 
cloud-enveloped obelisk of the Glorification of St. Sigismund, 
a bit of courtly flattery of that friendly patron of the Mozarts, 
Prince-Bishop ‘Sigismund von Schratrenbacl y. Another work 
by Hagenauer in America is the jewel-like Christ at the Column 
in the Cleveland Museum. On its gilded surface the broken 
light and rippling contours so beloved of the eighteenth century, 
as well as the gentle sadness of the Christ, show clearly how 
much the art of the Rococo had departed from the dynamism 


and aggressive vigour of the seventeenth century. 

Another aspect of Austrian eighteenth-century Rococo may be 
seen in the so-called ‘character heads’ by Franz Xaver Messer- 
schmidt—when the philosophizing of the Enlightenment was 
sobering the brio of the Rococo—making it more ‘intellectual’ 
and leading it ultimately to the archaelogical pedantry and 
abstruse ‘philosophizing’ of the nineteenth century. Two of these 
heads by Messerschmidt are in the United States: one in the 
Boston Museum, another in a New York collection. Other 
artists, perhaps familiar to scholars of German Rococo but not so 
well-known to the English speaking public, might be mentioned. 
Works by Johann Wolfgang van der Auvera and Giovanni 
Giuliani are in Boston and Sarasota; others by Dorfmeister, 
Zacherle and Feichtmayr are in private collections. Ranging from 
the small and delicate to truly monumental, a good representation 
of the plastic creations of the period may thus be found in the 
United States. 

That drawings and paintings should be reiatively more abund- 
ant is, of course, to be expected. Portraits by painters such as 
Anton Raphael Mengs and Angelica Kaufmann—whose cosmo- 
politan character, so typical of the Enlightenment, almost remove 
them from classification into any sort of national grouping—are 
found in respectable number. Notorious for their literary 
associations, such artists have long been of interest to historians 
and students of literature. But an artist like the Austrian, Franz 
Anton Maulbertsch, who has emerged as one of the most brilliant 
and fertile painters of the entire century, and locally important 
artists like Johann Martin Schmidt of Krems, Johann Evangelist 


Holzer, Johann Michael Rottmayer von Rosenbrunn and 
Januarius Zick, are also represented in the States. Although the 
greatest glory of German Rococo painting, the great frescoed 
ceilings of its churches and palaces, cannot be enjoyed outside 
Germany and Austria, sketches such as that of Holzer at Sarasota 
serve to give an idea of its nature. The same is true for the 
ecstatic phantasies of Maulbertsch, whose sketch for his altarpiece 
at Ehrenhausen is in the Wadsworth Athenaeum. The Rem- 
brandtesque and yet thoroughly Rococo altar paintings of Krem- 
serschmidt can be found in Kansas, as can the peasant vitality of 
Januarius Zick in San Francisco. Scattered across America, almost 
every major artist of Germany and Austria can be found. The 
same holds true for drawings. The great Maulbertsch in his Flore 
at the Fogg and in the Donors of Obrowitz Monastery in the Suida 
Collection, to name but one of the many fine Austrian drawing: 
in this latter collection, is well represented. Philadelphia has it: 
surprising cache of Matthaus Giinther drawings, the Crocker Art 
Gallery in California and the Cooper Union in New York thei 
fine coverage of the field. Also numerous collections, both public 
and private, have many excellent, if isolated, examples. 

The representation of these three fields of artistic endeavow 
give no impression of any sort of a logical beginning in collecting 
them. There was none. The majority of the works mentionec 
here, or illustrated in these pages, were acquired in the last twenty 
years. And the trend continues as such important new acquisition 
as the monumental Jorhan sculptures at the Nelson Gallery it 
Kansas City further enrich American holdings in this fascinating 


field. 


a 


9 Franz Anton Maulbertsch. (1724-1796). The 
Donors of Obrowitz Monastery. Pen and pencil 
drawing with brown washes on buff-coloured 
paper. Although inscribed as by Josef Johann 
Winterhalter, this superb drawing has recently 
been re-assigned to Maulbertsch, who painted, 
with his pupil, Winterhalter, the frescoes in the 
library of Obrowitz Monastery, near Brno, 
Czechoslovakia, in 1781. William and Eugenie Suida 
Collection, New York. 


10. A section of the eighteenth-century choir stalls 
of Trier Cathedral. Carved and inlaid wood. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


11. Franz Zacherle (1738-1793). Pygmalion and 
Galatea. Wood relief, 28} inches high by 20} 
inches wide. It has also been attributed to Donner, 
under whom Ziacherle studied, and is undoubtedly 
the original model for the several bronze casts after 
this relief. New York, private collection. 


14 inches. Signed on re- 


12. Franz Anton Maulpertsch. The Portrait Painter. Oil on panel. ro 
verse; Maulberge fec. University of Kansas Museum of Art. 


The Connoisseur 1n America 


German Late Gothic Sculpture 


DEVELOPMENT heretofore largely 

unobserved is the greatly increased Ameri- 
can appreciation of German Gothic sculpture. 
A generation ago, less than a hundred first-class 
examples could be found in the United States, 
and scarcely a dozen of them were correctly 
identified. Today almost every German Gothic 
sculpture workshop of note, indeed, nearly 
every master, is well represented in America by 
authenticated works. This happy development 
is brought to mind by an item of news from 
Cleveland. The Cleveland Museum announces 
the purchase of the two full-length statues seen 
below of St. Stephen and St. Lawrence. They 
are by one of the foremost sculptors of German 
late Gothic times: Tilmann Riemenschneider. 
These sculptures are uncommonly fine examples, 
companion pieces, dating about 1502-1510, when 
Riemenschneider was in his forties, aid in his 
prime. “They are superb examples of Riemen- 
schneider’s art’, says the able curator of decora- 
tive arts at Cleveland, William Wixom. 


(At right). Left and right respectively: ‘St. 
Lawrence (37{ in. high) and St. Stephen (364 in. 
high). Both are in polychrome and gilt on lin- 
denwood and are by Tilmann Riemenschneider 
(c. 1460-1531). They have been acquired by the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. (Below). ‘The 


Madonna Annunciate’, by Stefano di Giovanni 
Sassetta; the gift of Hannah and Louis M. 
Rabinowitz to Yale Art Gallery. 


Dr. Bode, who first published these works, 
believed they were originally part of an altar- 
piece in the region of Rothenburg. Lately this 
provenance has been closely indicated by Justus 
Bier, who has discovered documents showing 
payments to Riemenschneider for an “All Saints 
Altarpiece’ carved for the cloister church of the 
Dominican nuns in Rothenburg. When this 
church was demolished in 1813, the altarpiece 
was dismantled. 

In the two carved lindenwood statues now in 
Cleveland, Riemenschneider’s hand is visible 
throughout: in the noble devotional air of the 
figures, the considerable knowledge of anatomy, 
the vigorous animation of the drapery folds, and 
in the deep undercutting of the hair, resulting in 
curvilinear curls. All reflect Riemenschneider’s 
mature style so clearly as to be, in effect, his 
signature. These important statues bring to nine 
the number of works by Riemenschneider now 
known to be in the United States. In addition to 
the St. Stephen and St. Lawrence here reported, 
the list, recently compiled by Dr. Bier, is as 
follows: Virgin with the Christ Child (Dum- 


By Malcolm Vaughar 


barton Oaks Collection, Washington, D.C.) 
Madonna and Child (Museum of Fine Arts. 
Boston), Portrait of Anna Selbdritt (Walters Art 
Gallery, Baltimore), Bust of St. Burchard (U.S. 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C.). 
Bust of St. Urban (Allen Art Museum, Oberlin 
College, Ohio), Madonna and Child (Museum of 
Art of the University of Kansas), and St. Jerome 
Extracting the Thorn from the Lion’s Foot (Cleve- 
land Museum of Art). The last named work is in 
alabaster. The remainder are in wood. 


Great Gift to Yale 


TO Yale University from the late Louis M. 
Rabinowitz, of New York has come a munificent 
bequest of mediaeval and Renaissance paintings. 
Louis Rabinowitz had long been known as a 
wise and discerning benefactor to Yale. He 
endowed a chair in Semitic languages, established 
a unit in Judaica research, and was a leading 
patron of the library. He had also given Yale, 
across the years, a few fine pictures. His bequest 
of twenty-eight additional pictures brings to 
thirty-three the number of paintings with which 


¢ has enriched the Yale University Art Gallery. 
f this gift perhaps the rarest portion is the 
roup of early Flemish and German paintings, 
hief among them a Crucifixion, by Cranach; a 
atercolour miniature, by Holbein; and a 

ndsome fragment of an allegory, by 
Hieronymous Bosch. This northern group is 
especially remarkable because good works by 
these northern masters seldom come on the 
market any more. Of late years they are well- 
nigh impossible to obtain. Yale’s acquisition of 
these examples helps fill a gap in her collections. 
To be sure, rare paintings of similarly fine 
quality and historical value are also to be found 
in the group of two dozen Italian pictures in the 
Rabinowitz bequest. Most of these are trecento 
and quattrocento primitives, together with several 
paintings dating from the High Renaissance: a 
portrait by Titian, a portrait by Tintoretto, and 
three oil-on-canvas ceiling decorations by 
Tiepolo. Notaktle among the Italian primitives 
are two pendant panels of prophets, St. Andrew 
and St. James the Greater. These were originally 
part of the celebrated Carmelite altarpiece 
painted in Siena in 1329 by Pietro Lorenzetti and 
his assistants; also the beautiful little Madonna 
Annunciate in egg tempera on wood, reproduced 
below, from an altarpiece by the quattrocento 
Sienese artist, Sassetta. Other early Italian 
pictures include: a large Madonna, by Vivarini; a 
saint, by Carlo Crivelli; pendant panels of 
saints, by Paolo Veneziano; and a Coronation of 
the Virgin, by Jacopo di Cione. 

The particular value of these early works is 
that they help strengthen Yale’s opportunity to 
teach the history of art across the period when 
Western painting was being reborn. The Yale 
Art Gallery is the proud possessor of the Jarves 
Collection, the first large collection of mediaeval 
and Renaissance paintings ever brought to the 
United States. This nucleus was expanded some 
twenty years ago, when a devoted son of the 
university, Maitland Griggs, gave a number of 
very fine paintings and sculptures also dating 
from these periods. The Rabinowitz pictures 
now. further round out Yale’s holdings in this 
field. As the Curator of Renaissance Art at Yale, 
Charles Seymour, Jr., has been quick to remind 
us, the University ‘will benefit immediately and 
enormously from the presence of these fine 
originals. Their value as instruments of education 
can hardly be overestimated’. 


Courbet in Retrospect 


OUTSTANDING among the events of the 
season is an exhibition of paintings by the 
nineteenth-century champion of realism, Gus- 
tave Courbet. The show is now on view at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, following prior 
presentation in Philadelphia. Two museums 
usually participate in exhibitions of this import- 
ance, in order to split the cost. Some eighty 
paintings, reflecting the several periods of 
Courbet’s art, are gathered together, enabling 
Americans for the first time to examine his 
achievement at full length. The result seems 
ikely to increase our interest in Courbet’s work; 
indeed, may tend to quicken among'ts a revival 
of respect for realistic art. 

Realism happens to be unfashionable at the 


(Above). ‘Covert of the Roe Deer’, by Gustave Courbet, loaned by the Louvre 
to the great Courbet Exhibition at Philadelphia and Boston. (Below). ‘Cliffs at 
Etretat’, a well-known work by Courbet (1869) now in the United States. This has 
been lent to the Courbet Exhibition from the collection of Mr. and Mrs. R. 
Sturgis Ingersoll of Pennlyn, Pennsylvania. 
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present moment. Its opposite, abstract art, is now 
in style. Collectors of the abstract are riding the 
fashion so confidently that some of them have 
been heard to say that realism is not an art. Such 
wisdom may be born of innocence; for many 
people think of realism only in its nineteenth- 
century manifestation. Actually nineteenth- 
century realistic painting did not come to full 
flowering because of an historical coincidence. 
Photography was invented about the time that 
realism was beginning to displace romantic art. 
The resulting ‘flight from the camera’ left 
Courbet the only master in the field, with scarcely 
more than mincing factualists to follow him. 


Thus realism was left high and dry, without a 
group of geniuses in the younger generation to 
develop its great values. All the young geniuses 
fled to impressionism or post-impressionism. 
Moreover, Courbet himself was by native charac- 
ter ill-suited to be the leader of a realist move- 
ment. Had he been a dazzler like Manet, or a 
virtuoso like Picasso, he might have attracted 
young genius to his cause. Instead, Courbet had 
the personality ofa peasant, and gathered around 
him mostly minor talents. Further, he lacked 
intellectual range. Having stumbled into the 
belief that life and nature are more important to 
humanity than the sensations, emotions and 


imaginations of artists, he sought to paint ‘ung 
personally’, turning his back on the impassioned\ 
the poetic, the ideal. In short, he limited himse 
to one or two arcs of the universe that realisn 
can be. The self-limitation automatically reduced! 
his technical range as well as his conceptual ain { 
In consequence, he suffered his form to becom 
academic; indeed, often to become scarcely moré 


than a show of variations on nature. 


All these unfortunate circumstances wer¢ 
reflected in the full-length exhibition of Cour 
bet’s work. Happily many of his best painting 
were on view. The display made plain that h 
was a greater artist than present-day abstraction 
ists think. It also brought one to hope that shoul. 
ever the pendulum swing again toward realisn 
may the field be championed by a whole schoo 
of geniuses rather than one. 

Of the pictures assembled in the Bostor 
exhibition about half were loaned from Ameri 
can sources, the remainder came from museum 
and private collections in France, Switzerland 
Germany, Sweden, Scotland, and Englandi 
The loans from outside America included ari 
early Self-Portrait, 1842, lent by the Petit Palais) 
Paris; three forceful works from the Musée des 
Beaux-Arts de Besancon; and other works froni 
the Musée Fabre, Montpellier, the Wallraf: 
Richartz Museum, Cologne, and from th 
Louvre. Among the latter were The Te 
O’Clock Rock (environs d’Ornans), and tha 
serenest of his landscapes-with-animals, Cover' 
of the Roe Deer here reproduced. Observers were 
astonished at the quantity of fine paintings by 
Courbet that have found their way to the Unitec 
States. No less than forty-two examples, many 02 
them major, were selected from three times that 
number of Courbet paintings now in America! 
Notable among these are Landscape near the 
Banks of the Indre, lent by Mr. and Mrs. Averel! 
Harriman, New York; The Trellis (A Giri 
arranging Flowers), lent by the Toledo Museum | 
Dressing the Bride, lent by Smith College: 
Cliffs at Etretat (see illustration), lent by Mr. and 


(Above). oe ING. caudle cup ps by Jesse Kip (1660-1722) of New York and shows a certain Dutch influence. It was a recent loan by the Ford Museum. 
STIS Michigan, to the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. (Below). Left and right are two further loans to the Virginia Museum: a silver tankard by 
ON iS ee Burgh of New York, from the Mrs. William H. Savage Collection, and a silver teapot by Joseph Richardson Jr. (1752-1831) of 
Philadelphia, which came from the Walter M. Jeffords Collection. ne ‘ 
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Mrs. R. Sturgis Ingersoll, Pennlyn, Pa.; and a 
fine still life, Fruit in a Basket, lent by Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Watson Webb, New York. 


New York Collectors of Ancient Art 


FIVE years ago the Fogg Museum at Harvard 
staged an exhibition of some four hundred 
ancient art objects borrowed from collectors all 
over the North American continent. It was the 
first loan-show of ancient arts ever held in the 
United States. The response was so encouraging 
that New York collectors of ancient arts began 
working toward a similar presentation of their 
own. This New York exhibition, of over 
three hundred objects selected exclusively from 
New York private collections, was held this 
winter at the Metropolitan Museum. The date 
of the opening coincided with the annual 
meeting of the Archaeological Institute of 
America. The term ancient art was widely inter- 
preted, the result being that the objects ranged 
from the fourth millenium B.C. down to pre- 
Spanish Conquest American times, and included 
a wide range of cultures: Ancient Near Eastern, 
Egyptian, Classical (that is to say, Greek, 
Cypriot, Etruscan, Roman) and, in addition, 
Celtic, Early Christian, and Pre-Columbian. 
The unusual range, and all this diversity, turned 
out to be unusually interesting. It also had 
apparent news value, for even casual passers-by 
came to view comparisons between achieve- 
ments of one civilization and another. As might 
be expected, there were no excessively large 
objects on view. New York houses and apart- 
ments are not big enough for collectors to 
gather about them huge statues, carved sarco- 
phagi, and imposing architectural fragments. 
The show did not therefore have the appearance 
of what a similar undertaking might resemble 
in Europe. 

Chronologically, the earliest, the Ancient 
Near Eastern section, comprised objects dating 
from the fourth millenium B.C. down to the 
Roman-Syrian development which ended about 
the second century A.D. In geographical com- 
pass, the provenance extended from large parts 
of western Asia and the Caucasus to Persia and 
Palestine. This compass included Sumerian, 
Chaldean, Assyrian, Luristan, Phoenician, and 
other early civilizations. Among the objects in 
this section were painted vases, stone sculptures, 
carved ivories, and articles in hammered gold, 
cast copper, and bronze. There was also a con- 
siderable Egyptian section. Here the range 
extended from Predynastic to Ptolemaic times, 
the objects including heads and other life-size 
fragments in the round, whole-length statuettes 
in stone and wood, limestone bas-reliefs, blue 
faience, some jewellery, and sections of wall 
paintings. 

The classical section was the largest. Leading 
New York collectors of classical art—such as 
Walter C. Baker, Christos G. Bastis, Harris 
Dunscombe Colt, Joseph V. Noble, and Mrs. 
Alexander Pinney—generously loaned their 
finest pieces. These made a stimulating parade 
of treasures. Extending from the Cycladic 
period of the third millenium B.C., through 
Minoan and Nycenaen objects, the exhibits 
followed the glory of Greek art in its Archaic, 


(Left above). Richard Humphreys (1772-1791) of Philadelphia was the maker of this silver urn. In 
the Dr. Charles T. Chamberlain Collection, it was another loan to the American Silver Exhibition. 
(Right). From the Walter C. Baker Collection: a late 7th-century B.C. Greek bronze head of a 
griffin which, with the Attic, 540 B.C., black-figured amphora from the Christos G. Bastis Collec- 
tion seen below, is now on loan to the Metropolitan Museum. 


Classic, and Hellenistic periods, on through 
Etruscan and Roman blossoming in the West, 
and to Cyprus in the East. One fine thing after 
another was on view: marbles, splendid bronzes, 
vases, terracottas, jewellery, gems, coins, and 
glass. Few of these treasures had ever been 
shown in public before. Here was a primitive 
stone head, from the Cycladic Islands, of 
2000 B.C.; as ‘modern’ as an abstract head by 
Brancusi: There a Greek seventh century B.C. 
bronze head of a griffin (see illustration), as 
boldly simple in form and design as only a 
master sculptor can create. A Greek sixth 
century B.C. marble head of a horse was a 
superbly vigorous work, and among a sur- 
prising number of fine Greek vases were such 
rarities as the black figured amphora with lid 
reproduced. This is an Attic example dating 
about 540 B.C., and is signed by Andokides as 
potter. 

The Celtic, Early Christian, and Pre-Columb- 
ian sections were not so large, but contained 
some choice pieces. They included Celtic gold 
torques lent by Alastair Martin; Early Christian 
gold objects and bronzes from the collections of 
Mrs. Murray Crane, Maxime Velay, and 
Harris Colt; and Pre-Columbian (Pre-Conquest 
American) pottery, metalwork, and stonework, 
severally lent by Mrs. Dudley T. Easby, Jr., and 
Albert Gallatin. 


Survey of American Silver 
THE outstanding exhibition of early American 
silver held this winter at the Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts proved a major event. Visitors from 


~ all over the State poured into Richmond for the 


occasion, and specialists came from distant 


cities. Several hundred silver examples were 
assembled. The selection was made by the fore- 
most authority in the field, Kathryn C. Buhler, 
and was made so intelligently that the show 
stood as an historical panorama of American 
silver from its seventeenth-century beginnings 
to early nineteenth-century days. Virginia is an 
especially appropriate place to hold a great 
exhibition of early American silver, since on the 
shores of Virginia in 1608 landed the first silver- 
smiths ever to reach America. They were 
William Johnson and Richard Belfield, two 
workers in precious metals recorded by the 
founder of Virginia, Captain John Smith. A 
third Smith is recorded as working in Virginia 


in 1620. However, no silver made by these first 
three craftsmen has survived. 

The earliest American silver that has come 
down to us—escaping fires, wars, and the melt- 
ing pot—are pieces made in Boston by John 
Hull and Robert Sanderson about the middle of 
the seventeenth century. Several fine examples 
of their work were on view: various cups, a 
porringer, a tankard, and a communion beaker. 
From these examples together with others by 
their followers in the next generation, it was 
evident afresh that, with the exception of 
Dutch-influenced Nieuw Amsterdam work, 
American silver was inspired by English silver. 
With the exception of a French Huguenot 
emigré here and there, and a few Dutch-trained 
silversmiths in Nieuw Amsterdam, the first 
American silver craftsmen were colonists from 
England. Accordingly, the forms, the designs, 
and the decoration were predominantly English 
in style. 

Firstly, the quality of the metal itself followed 
the English standard of sterling. Furthermore, 
the quality of the skill was based on the tradi- 
tional English system of thorough apprentice- 
ship. In addition, the models employed, up to 
the time of the Revolution, were of English 
silver pieces brought over year after year by 
oncoming boatloads of settlers. Yet English and 
American silver can seldom be confused. Each 
has a separate grace and force, a distinctive air 
which is the product of the separate circumstances 
in which it was made. American silver as a 
whole possesses its own individuality. It is as 
unlike English silver as English silver of the 
same period is unlike its French forebears. The 
silver panorama in Virginia made this native 
American character freshly clear: the ‘whiter’ 
colour of the American metal and the greater 
simplicity of form, due to the colonial lack of 
ostentatious design, and the tendency to plain, 
undecorated form, and when a skilled craftsman 
was automatically accepted as a leading citizen. 
All these basic factors made for native character. 
It would not be without interest to send this 
exhibition on a provincial tour of France, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy—to European 
countries, in fact, where English silver is not 
intimately known. From objective European 
reaction, Americans themselves might learn 
much about the character of their early silver. 

It was thrilling to find so many famous pieces 
under one roof: John Coney’s unique monteith; 
a porringer and a creampot by Paul Revere, Sr.; 
a whole collection of works by the patriot, Paul 
Revere, Jr.; one of Edward Winslow’s sugar 
boxes; a New York caudle cup, by Van der 
Burgh; a cypher teapot, by Gerrit Onckelbag; 
one of Jacob Boelen’s Dutch-inspired tankards; 
Torah bells, by Myer Myers; a porringer by the 
earliest known Philadelphia silversmith, Cesar 
Ghiselin ; a dozen rarities by Joseph Richardson; 


a standing salt, by Philip Syng; a pair of Mary- 
land canns, by Simeon Soumaine; and two 
dozen pieces by early Virginia silversmiths. 


Russian Arts in Baltimore 


THE wealth of the Walters collection in 
Baltimore is almost unbelievable. For twenty- 
five years this gallery has astonished us again 
and again with exhibitions of unknown items 
in its possession: Greek vases, ancient sculpture, 
mediaeval sculpture, Renaissance bronzes and 
jewellery, European porcelain, silverwork, glass, 
French nineteenth-century painting, and so on. 
This season the gallery astonished us anew when, 
for the first time, it brought out its old Russian 
religious and decorative art treasures, a selection 
of some fifty pieces from the two hundred 
Russian works of art it owns. From these fifty 
pieces alone it becomes clear that the Walters 
Gallery has one of the largest collections of 
Russian art objects outside Russia. The exhibition 
proved the finest panorama in America since the 
presentation of the George R. Hann Collection 
in Pittsburgh fifteen years ago. The Walters 
chose the present time for its display because 
this is ‘a moment when in the framework of 
world politics a renewal of interest in Russian 
culture is manifest’. And as the director of the 
exhibition, Philippe Verdier, reminds us: “The 
art of Russia represents a splendid inheritance 
which deserves a share of the recognition 
accorded to her literature and music’. 

The display comprised icons, enamels, 
bronzes, silverware, and goldsmith work, the 
material ranging from ‘Scythian’ jewellery of 
the first century A.D., to objects made by 
Fabergé in the early 1900’s. Outstanding amongst 
the early jewellery were a first century A.D. 
Sarmatian pendant of wrought and chiselled 
gold in the form of a bear, and a wonderfully 
well-preserved pair of first century two inch 
wide, South Russian bracelets of beaten gold 
set with enamels and studded with amethysts, 
green gemstones, and seed pearls. Two of these 
stones were Greek intaglios re-used by a gold- 
smith who worked in the Black Sea region in 
‘barbaric’ times. The region was then a cross- 
roads of Greek and Iranian cultures with con- 
verging influences from Scythian traditions and 
the kingdoms of India. Among the later 
mediaeval objects a rarity was a fine Ukrainian 
bronze aquamanile showing the influence of 
mediaeval aquamaniles made in Western 
Europe, together with a certain inspiration 
derived from Near Eastern and Byzantine 
bronzes of similar form and design. 

A group of painted icons attracted more than 
usual attention. They ranged from the thirteenth 
to the seventeenth centuries, and represented 
most of the major Russian schools or regions: 
Vladimir-Suzdal, Novgorod, Moscow, Yaro- 
slavl, and others. The icons naturally, reflected 


their source in Byzantine art, particularly a 
Novgorod tempera panel dating from about 
1400, The subject was a powerful, mystical 
head-and-shoulder of Christ as Our Lord of the 
Burning Eye. There were also a beautiful icon 
of the Annunciation, which was altogether 
remarkable early fifteenth-century Moscow 
work, and a late fifteenth-century Icon of the 
Trinity. This was of particular interest to 
scholars because, even at this late date, it 
showed no Western influence. Indeed, it was 
still so definitely Eastern in character as to show 
in the background a building suggestive of 
Persian architecture. 

The enamels featured a group of extremely 
rare seventeenth-century usolsks: combinations 
of painted enamel on silver and enamel filigree 
on silver. These were followed by other 
vigorous and varied examples: an unusual 
portable cross in boxwood mounted in silver > 
with filigree enamelling; and a South Russian 
(Georgian) enamelled box, made as the case for } 
an illuminated Gospel manuscript. The enamels | 
also included an eighteenth-century cup, blue + 
enamelled on copper, and a four de force in the P 
form of a miniature group-portrait of Peter the : 
Great and his family. 

Of special interest was the selection of silver - 
and nielloed silver of the seventeenth and | 


eighteenth centuries. The example here repro- - 


duced, a mid-seventeenth-century large silver - 
parcel-gilt bowl with spout, incorporates a 
decorative device of letters used as ornament, a | 
motif inspired by Islamic art. There is a similar > 
bowl in the State Armory at the Kremlin. | 
Other pieces showed Dutch influence: silver - 
loving cups of globular, traditionally Russian | 
form but their decorative features of Dutch . 
origin. An inscribed presentation piece was a . 


Moscow silver and parcel-gilt kovsh or boat- - 


shaped bowl, bearing around the rim an | 
engraved inscription recording that it was a gift | 
in 1680 from Czar Fedor. These pieces are | 
distinguished by their great simplicity. Of the | 
more sumptuous items there was a silver 
parcel-gilt standing cup with cover, the body 


decorated with portrait medallions in relief ” 


surrounded by openwork that recalled the 
Chalice of Antioch and similar examples of the | 
early goldsmith’s art of Syria. | 
Perhaps the most remarkable example of | 
eighteenth-century goldwork was an enamelled 


gold vase or potpourri of sculptural design, | 


worked in relief and chiselled. It was made in 
1768 by the Swiss emigré, Jean Pierre Ador, one 
of the artists responsible for the new French 
taste adopted in the Russian arts in the reign of 
Catherine the Great. It is said that this potpourri 
was a gift from Catherine the Great to one of her 
favourites. Distinctive objects in jade and other 
materials gave a final sumptuous air to large. 
sections of this display of Russian objects of art. 
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A very fine black and gold 
lacquer Cabinet on its original 
Chippendale stand. Circa 1755 
Height 72 inches 
Width 39 inches 
Depth 19 inches 
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